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lr children like to chew gum, let them. It’s good for 
them. In fact, it’s important all through their pre-school 
and school years. Chewing gum every day five to ten min- 
utes, especially after eating, helps keep their teeth scoured 
clean and white and is an aid to mouth health. There 


is a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 











FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: 
PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE (keep teeth clean) DEN- 
TIST‘S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


University research forms the basis of our advertising. National Association | 





of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. R-13 
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SCHOOL ANNUALS ° e© ee e 
produced by the PLAN-O-TONE OFFSET PROCESS 
GIVE FULL quicker better and without the usual aggravations attend- 
INFORMATION ant on out-dated printing methods and 
AT THIRTY TO FIFTY PER CENT LESS COST 
PLAN-O-TONE Offset Process . . . because of its simpler methods . . . permits the use ¢ i 
As every school annual of more illustrations . . . wider choice of style . . . better reproductions . . . and rough 
presents a different prob- finished antique stocks gun 
lem, please give full infor- 41 , . 
— nee ote NO ENGRAVING TO BUY mal 
ae, eae Pate —— The saving in engravings, cuts, etc., alone is especially interesting to the smaller schoo! ; For 
mate size desired, number with limited funds, planning to produce a class annual for the first time . . . and also to don 
of pages, page size, num- those schools wanting to better their present annual . . . at less cost. 
rou 


naa — aes: AS FEW AS SIXTEEN . . . AS MUCH AS SIXTEEN HUNDRED ine 
line drawings, pencil, char- 
PAGES bet 


coal, or water color wash 


drawings . . . also quan- Now it is possible for the school with a small graduating class and smaller appropriations Sou: 
ata ' : to have their annual . . . comparable in appearance with that of the larger institutions. 

tity and approximate cost T 

limitations you wish to THE TIME GROWS SHORT. . . WRITE NOW! as a 

stay within. Full details gladly furnished . . . instructions on how to prepare and pian copy, sample on 

j page designs, layouts, dummy, stock samples, etc., including detailed suggestions for pre- ad 

n 


liminary preparation. 


GREENLEE COMPANY, INC. 


PLAN-O-TONE OFFSET PROCESS 
2959 NORTH OAKLEY AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PLAN-O-TONE OFFSET PROCESS is also an economical method of producing Pamphlets, Brochures. Small Publications. 
Minimum Editions, Work Books, Question Sheets. Test Sheets. Reprints. Map Duplications. Drawings, Office Forms. etc.. 
in quantities as low as fifty copies or as much as 50.000. Give specifications or sample when writing for quotation 
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The early years are 


oe and educators wereamong 
the first to recognize the value of 
gum massage—and they were quick to 
make it a part of their classroom work. 
For they knew that if they taught chil- 
dren how to follow this oral health 
routine in their early years—they 
would give future men and women a 
better start towards a lifetime of 
sounder teeth and healthier gums. 
Today’s tender, tempting foods... 
as almost any dentist will tell you... 
are a threat to the health of our teeth 
and gums. Deprived of hard work 


Published in the Interest 
of Better Health by 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


the best time to teach them 
the value of Gum Massage 





and stimulation—the gums grow lazy, 
tender. And when that first tinge of 
“pink” appears on the tooth brush, it 
is nature’s way of saying, “Don’t neg- 
lect your gums another day!” 

During their formative years, chil- 
dren are quick to grasp why massage 
restores circulation to tender, ailing 
gums—and they respond, as if by in- 
stinct, to its easy technique. The index 
finger is placed on the outside of the 
jaw to represent the tooth brush, and 
rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. 


Sa 


Because of soft foods, 
gums need the stimulation 
of daily massage to keep 
them healthy, 








me 
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Massage, practiced at 
home, helps cultivate this 
splendid habit for pro- 
moting oral health. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is recommended as 
an aid to massage. For Ipana is more 
than an effective cleansing agent—it is 
also designed to aid the massage in 
toning and strengthening gum tissues. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you 
clean your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana onto your gums. In a short time 
you will notice the difference—a new 
sparkle to your teeth—a new healthy 
firmness in your gums. More impor- 
tant, with Ipana and massage you'll be 
far safer from gum troubles so un- 
pleasant to have—so difficult to treat. 





Charts. 


School 


Bristol-Myers Co. 
Please send Free Samples of Ipana and Class Hygiene Record 


No. of pupils in my charge 


My Name.__— 


Dept. TPA, 626 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Grade. 





Name of Supt. or Principal oe = 











Address __ 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


(Write accurate parcel-post shipping address) 
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A a IRR 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


for 


Begin June 28 ...close August 6, 1937 


Teachers requiring credits 
for purpose of certification, 
or who are candidates for 












THE 1937 


BUCKNELL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Presents Unusually Rich Offerings 
for 
College Students 
Elementary School Teachers 
Secondary School Teachers 













degrees will find the pro- ¢ Guidance Workers 

gram of courses for sum- ; 

mer sessions at Temple Adult Education Workers 
University ideally adapted Administrators 

to their needs. Send today Supervisors 





for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 28th and 
close August 6th. 


and others desiring to keep abreast of the interesting 
events of the day 
YY ov 6 lg” ad 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL FOR 
PRACTICE TEACHING 











Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 


Montgomery Ave., x : ig _ 

Philadelphia, Pa. beers sige 

EMPLE UNIVERSITY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
«eee ae amare 


Special Offerings Bring to the Campus Many National 
and International Figures 


COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF CLASSES READY 
FEBRUARY FIRST 













For further information write to 
F. G. DAVIS, Director of the Summer School 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
























For Successful Teaching Iroquois Textbooks 
and Profitable Study--- Set New Standards! 


The Beacon Lights of Literature Series 


Grades Seven through Twelve 
by 
Rudolph W. Chamberlain 
The Foremost Series of Anthologies for Junior and Senior High Schools-- 
Providing Varied and Worth-while Experiences With and Through Literature! 
MODERN ! INTERESTING ! STIMULATING ! 


This series meets the recommendations of the most modern and authoritative course of study in 
the field of English teaching--- 





An Experience Curriculum in English 
Prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English 


For the Grades : Grade Seven Grade Eight 
For High School : Book One Book Two Book Three Book Four 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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7 Teachers Appreciate 
Winter months ra | 
TAKE A HEAVY TOLL— Scientific Vocabulary Control i 
* / 
It is this season of the year when illness and - i 
accident show their greatest increase. No one HAPPY ROAD TO READING e 
is immune, no matter how carefully he takes (Dopp-Pitts-Garrison) : 
precautions. : 
Plan NOW for what may come later. Provide The number of new words introduced t 
yourself the financial aid which you will need on a page, the distribution 9 ehctnel 
when disability strikes. This is the wisest,— on le eee See , 
2 book, and the interesting quality of ri 
and in the end,—the cheapest course to follow. the vocabulary as a whole, help the 
The EDUCATORS has a plan of protection to series provide an interesting ee h 
fit your needs . . . and your purse. In it, you ne ee 
have a year-round coverage, school term and Pupils are unaware of this excellent 
vacations. You are paid for all diseases, all ac- vocabulary control. They enjoy the 
cidents, all personal quarantine. You can have stories for their charm and interest, 
a special HOSPITAL BENEFIT to help meet and for their close relation to child. 
the higher costs of such care. aii lament 
The EDUCATORS, since its founding in 1910, Examine the new series, and the com- 
has paid approximately $3,000,000.00 to its Sree nee ene ee ee 
members. It has earned their respect and con- sisi , 
fidence. And it will do the same for you! 
We urge yo tt t If-protecti A Se ee 
u not to postpone self-protection. 
card of inquiry sent to the office nearest you will yes me sea ae ' 
bri 1 i 
ring complete details promptly. FRIENDS 
ce mae ol = aa stamp —_ want OUTDOORS AND IN M 
sauces POAT! NOW AND LONG AGO ms 
Vii 
Educators 
Let us tell you more about ™ 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION HAPPY ROAD TO READING pe 
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Home Offices: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. fo 
417 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. C 
ee a a Rand MENally & Go| | « 
111 Eighth Avenue | po 
New York, N. Y. | wh 
of 
| tea 
CHAUTAUQUA | Pf MNENOIIE _ : 
e e inf 
: Junior and Senior . 
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July 5—August 13, 1937 Teaching Unit bel 
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planned especially for Single Rooms $2.50 to $4. study of communicable diseases in you 
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ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL eon —_ Four problems are outlined and ref- I 

TEACHERS—SCHOOL ADMINIS- All outside rooms—facing either cap | oe ae heen cee my 

TRATORS—LIBRARIANS itol perk or the beautiful Susquehanna 7 and statistics. for 

Study in an unequalled atmosphere of river. The dining rooms provide ex- Scientifically and educationally sound. tha 

ubtere>titgda~-iastagen Thee cellent food at popular prices. Writ sho 
sepmnesions Li on | neha b 

tl il j iati n ut 
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Secretary, Summer Schools 
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The State Convention 


HE State convention of the PSEA at Harrisburg, De- 

cember 28-30, 1936, climaxed the ‘Era of Goodfeel- 
ing” created during the year by President Mary B. Mc- 
Andrew, Carbondale. She had demonstrated her genuine 
interest in all members suffering from injustice or in- 
equity. The members reciprocated by sending to the House 
of Delegates the largest number of official delegates, 614, 
in the history of the association, and by attending the 
meetings of the various departments, sections, and round 
tables in large numbers. At one of the general sessions 
in the Forum every one of the 1900 seats was occupied and 
fully 250 stood in the rear. Estimates of the attendance 
ranged from 3,000 to 3,500. 


In presenting the report of the Executive Council, Miss 
McAndrew stressed these four items of legislation: 

1. A tenure bill which will prevent blanket dismissals, 
permit termination of employment of teachers only for 
cause, and guarantee security of position for compe- 
tent teaching service 

2. A minimum salary for teachers in fourth-class districts 
of $1,000 per annum with eight annual increments of 
$50 each based on satisfactory service 

3. Legislation which would make teachers’ salaries a prior 
claim upon subsidy appropriations paid by the State 
to the district 

4. An imcrease in the appropriations from the State to 
the school district so that the State shall pay at least one- 
third of the cost of the public schools as compared 
with a present appropriation contribution of approxi- 
mately one-fifth. 


Miss McAndrew also stated that the Association would 
oppose vigorously any legislation which would seek to limit 
tax rates on real estate, either by legislation or constitutional 
amendment, until other new sources of revenue are pro- 
vided. 

The time has come, said Miss McAndrew, to give full 
recognition to the service which the teachers render to the 
people of the Commonwealth and to the Commonwealth 
itself. Too long have the services of the teacher been taken 
for granted. The present minimum salaries of $800 a 
year in many districts, an equivalent of $15 per week, can 
no longer be tolerated. The increased cost of living, the 
standards of preparation required for the task, and the im- 
portance of the task itself make imperative legislation 
which will lift the salary of these public servants above that 
of a bare subsistence level. 

Miss McAndrew was no less firm in her insistence that 
teachers must have a guarantee of security in their positions 
and must be free from local petty political and partisan 
influences if they are to attain the stature of real teachers. 

After she had received the NEA life membership, pre- 
sented by Superintendent Allen E. Bacon, Wilkes-Barre, on 
behalf of the Northeastern Convention District, Miss Mc- 
Andrew said: 

Fellow Members of the Profession: 

I regret that at the close of this convention I have no 
voice with which to express a few words of gratitude to 
you for all you have meant to me during the past year. 

However, my voice could not express the feelings of 
my heart. I appreciate the many fine things you have done 
for me during my tenure of office and the beautiful flowers 
that have come to me during the past few days. The 
shoulder bouquets I have tried to take turns in wearing, 
but there were not enough sessions to wear them all. This 
morning you see the Philadelphia teachers’ gardenias. 


This morning, too, I was a guest at breakfast of the 
Pittsburgh teachers—that great professional group from 
western Pennsylvania. Their distinguished superintendent 
of schools made me his debtor for all times by presiding 
so perfectly at these meetings and by being so courteous 
at all times. 

My own Northeast District, where I was first inspired to 
become a teacher, has overwhelmed me by enrolling me 
forever in the great National Education Association. It is 
comforting to have the confidence of those at home. 

May I say to you in closing, as Henry Clay said to the 
Senate of the United States when he was bidding farewell, 
‘May the blessings of heaven descend upon you and every 
member of your families,” and now may the New Year 
bring you joys undreamed of today. 

My last words to you as my professional friends are these 
—they came from the National Education Association some 
years ago. They express my final thoughts to you as Presi- 
dent of the great Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
“Let us set the child in our midst as our greatest strength 
and our highest responsibility. Let us exalt him above busi- 
ness, above industry, above politics, and above all the petty 
selfish things that weaken and destroy a nation. Let us know 
that the race goes forward through its children. And by the 
grace of Almighty God setting our faces toward the morn- 
ing, let us dedicate ourselves anew to the service and wel- 
fare of childhood.” 


More Democracy 


HE PSEA faces the years that lie ahead with marked 

changes in its constitution. These changes are the result 
of the acceptance by the House of Delegates of five of the 
six amendments proposed by a committee of nine headed 
by Carmon Ross of Edinboro. 

The conditions surrounding the appointment of the com- 
mittee, the work of the committee, its recommendations and 
their final adoption by the House of Delegates, are in many 
ways unique. In the first place, the committee had repre- 
sentation on it from each convention district. Five members 
of the committee were classroom teachers. 

It sought throughout its deliberations to give every con- 
sideration to every point of view that was presented regard- 
ing needed changes in the constitution. It made six rec- 
ommendations. The one of these having to do with active 
participation by life members in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion was defeated. The other five proposals were accepted. 
These proposals in brief are: 

1. Continuity of service in the Executive Council 
2. At least fifty per cent representation for classroom 
teachers on the Executive Council and in the depart- 
ment presidents 
Geographic representation from the convention districts 
on the Executive Council by local election of members 
to the Executive Council, at least fifty per cent of whom 
must be classroom teachers 
4. Reduction in the departments of the Association from 
fourteen to five, yet at the same time retaining oppor- 
tunity for generalization and specialization in the dif- 
ferent administrative and subject matter fields 
5. Shortening the period of publication of proposed 
amendments, thus affording greater opportunity for 
preparing and discussing new amendments. 

Adaline E. Van Kirk, a member of the committee, in 
discussing these proposals before the House of Delegates 
stated the significance of these amendments as follows: 


ww 
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‘1. The present Executive Council is not a continuing 
body in any sufficient degree. The whole personnel, with 
the single exception of one active member, changes every 
year. It is not necessary to explain to this House of Dele- 
gates how wasteful of time and effort such annual upset is. 
Under the new plan, enough of the old members are re- 
tained each year to form a nucleus of experience. 

“2. The present Executive Council is made up, without 
exception, of ex officio members. Surely, the administrative 
body of the greatest state education association in the 
United States is of enough importance that its members 
should be elected to take that high office specifically and 
not merely as a side issue of having received another honor. 
By the new proposals, we feel that we have remedied the 
situation. The election of members to the Executive Coun- 
cil, for the most part, is taken back home where all mem- 
bers may participate. That is more democratic than to allow 
only those who are fortunate enough to be or to live in the 
convention city to have a vote. We should not be afraid 
of democracy. 

“3. Different parts of the State have differing problems 
and various points of view. It is only fair that each district 
should have opportunity to present its opinions. Under the 
present set-up, it is only by chance that any district is 
represented. Some districts have had several representatives, 
while others had few or none. In the proposed amend- 
ments, geographical representation is guaranteed. 


“4. It is recognized that the department presidents have 
done good work and, in order not to lose their valuable 
contribution, they have been retained as members of the 
Council. 


“5. Last, but not least, the amendments provide that the 
grade of service in the Association which provides at least 
90 per cent of the membership shall have a fairer per cent 
in control than the 10 or 15 per cent which it has had in 
the past. 

“It is vital to the continuing greatness of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association that all its members re- 
alize that our work is teaching children, not earning money. 
And this is true: Education is best served when teachers and 
administrators work together for the same high ideal. 

“Classroom teachers can be made to feel the mighty im- 
pulse of forward movement only by being allowed to par- 
ticipate in government and council. We urge you, for the 
sake of education and her magnificent ally, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, to so admit them.” 


The PSEA is to be congratulated upon the wisdom which 
was evidenced in the formulation of these proposals and 
upon the progressive attitude which was responsible for their 
adoption. We look forward to the years that lie ahead with 
greater participation by classroom teachers, with greater 
democracy in management, and with a higher degree of 


solidarity. 


House of Delegates 


N JANUARY 8, the first mailing was made of a 60- 

page stenographic report of the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates, compiled by Mrs. Emilie K. Keener, 
research assistant, PSEA. Later copies were mailed to the 
other official delegates, each committee chairman, and each 
member of the 1936 Executive Council. All members in 
our 285 local branches, through their official delegates, there- 
fore, have access to the proceedings of the House of Dele- 
gates. From the limited number of copies still on hand, 
requests for copies will be filled by PSEA Headquarters, 
400 N. Third St., Harrisburg. 


February, 1937 


Resolutions 


1. This Association re-affirms its confidence in the lead- 
ership of our State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Lester K. Ade, and commends him for his intensive 
study of the public schools of the State through personal 
observations. 

2. This Association urges the speedy passage of such 
legislation as is needed to make legal a State income tax. 
It re-affirms its belief in the principle of relieving taxation 
on real estate, but at the same time vigorously opposes and 
calls upon all interested in the welfare of public education 
to work against any constitutional measure or tax limitation 
bill, until such time as revenues are provided to make pos- 
sible the continued efficient operation of the public schools. 

3. Because of the many inequalities which exist among 
the school districts of the Commonwealth, we urge such 
additional appropriations as shall provide for further equali- 
zation of educational opportunity in all parts of the State. 
In this connection we recommend that the President of the 
PSEA appoint a committee to study methods of distribution 
of State subsidies to school districts on a more equitable 
basis, and present a plan for consideration and approval at 
the annual meeting of this Association in 1937. 

4. We recognize the fact that $800 is below a living 
scale of yearly wage, especially for persons who have pre- 
pared themselves specifically for the profession of teaching. 
At the present time 9,664 teachers in the Commonwealth 
are receiving this salary while over 27,000 receive $1,000 
or less. We call to the attention of the executives of this 
State that minimum salaries for teachers should have the 
same consideration as minimum salaries for other branches 
of public service. 

5. In keeping with modern requirements for more 
exacting training for teachers, we recommend a minimum 
preparation of four years post high school for all teachers 
in the public schools. We likewise recommend considera- 
tion of a single salary schedule for the various districts of 
the State whereby equal training and competence may be 
rewarded with equal salary whether that teaching be in the 
elementary or in the secondary school. 

6. We recommend the careful consideration of such 
modifications to the retirement system, as will make it pos- 
sible for worthy teachers to retire before the age of 
sixty-two. 

7. The Association directs the proper officers to work 
for the enactment of a tenure law, which will protect effi- 
cient and competent teachers against unjust dismissals. We 
urge, however, that the rights of the children be given first 
consideration, so that incompetent teachers will not be pro- 
tected to the detriment of the children nor other factors 
except fitness for teaching be considered in selecting teachers 
for their positions. 

8. In view of the action of the House of Delegates we 
recommend the continuance of the Committee on Permanent 
Certification. 

9. We recommend a constitutional amendment which 
will authorize a State Board of Education, guaranteeing 
continuity of service. The selection of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction should be delegated to this body 
together with the necessary authority to guarantee a con- 
tinuous program in the administration of public education. 

10. The growth of the Convention District plan has 
been one of the important services of this Association. We 
recommend the appointment of a committee which shall 
study carefully the whole plan, keeping in mind the desir- 
ability of extending greater financial or other aid to the 
several convention districts. 
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11. We urge the interest and support of all teachers and 
others in securing Federal assistance for education. 


Results of the Election 


President: Charles F. Maxwell, Supt., Westmoreland 
County, Greensburg. 

Second Vice-President: Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh. 

Committee on Legislation: Dallas W. Armstrong, STC, 
Lock Haven; B. H. Byers, Supervising Principal, Elizabeth; 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Supt., York; Lucy W. Glass, Retired, 
Harrisburg; Jessie Gray, Training Teacher, Philadelphia; 
C. W. Lillibridge, Co. Supt., Smethport; Carmon Ross, 
Pres., STC, Edinboro; Raymond C. Webster, H. S. Teacher, 
Coatesville; and J. C. Werner, Supervising Principal, 
Coraopolis. 

Committee on Resolutions: B. M. Davis, Asst. Co. Supt., 
Clarion; E. A. Dimmick, Elementary Principal, Osceola 
School, Pittsburgh; C. V. Erdly, Supt., Hanover; Aelfric 
James, Sr., H. S. Teacher, 801 Spring Garden Street, Easton; 
Amos J. Krebs, Asst. Co. Supt., York; Aaron S. Longacre, 
H. S. Teacher, Philadelphia; Chas. S. Miller, Pres., STC, 
Slippery Rock; John Ray, H. S. Principal, Erie; and William 
Yeager, University of Pittsburgh. 

Committee on Teacher Welfare: Walter R. Douthett, 
Supt., Darby; Jessie Gray, Training Teacher, Philadelphia; 
and H. V. Herlinger, Supt., Mt. Lebanon. 

Committee on Teacher Welfare: R. R. Abernethy, Supt., 
Harrisburg, to serve for one year. 

Invitation for 1937 Convention: Harrisburg. 

NEA State Director: J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secre- 
tary, PSEA, Harrisburg. 


NEA State Delegates to the Detroit Convention 
June 27 to July 1, 1937 


1. Officers of the Association 

Charles F. Maxwell, President, Supt., Westmoreland 
County Schools, Court House, Greensburg 

Mary B. McAndrew, First Vice-President, Carbondale 
Public Schools, Carbondale 

Elizabeth Ledwidge, Second Vice-President, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, NEA State Di- 
rector, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg 

Bela B. Smith, Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
Supt. of Schools, Connellsville 

Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Committee on Resolutions, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee on Teacher 
Welfare, Administration Building, Parkway at 21st, 
Philadelphia 

2. Presidents of Departments 

Althea Beery, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, 510 Merwyn Road, Narberth 

Gilbert Cooper, Sixth and Walnut Streets, Coatesville 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Supt. of Schools, York 

Wm. C. Geyer, Senior High School, Upper Darby 

Aelfric James, Sr., 801 Spring Garden Street, Easton 

P. A. Jones, 1018 East State Street, Sharon 

A. F. Kemp, Supt., Berks County Schools, Court House, 
Reading 

Wm. J. Laramy, 2452 Merwood Lane, Upper Darby 

Esther B. Love, 1515 Memorial Avenue, Williamsport 

John F. Myers, State Teachers College, Mansfield 

John E. Piatt, 48 Breese Street, Wyoming 

Herbert L. Spencer, Pa. College for Women, Pittsburgh 

Adaline E. Van Kirk, Bradford Woods 
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3. Elected by the House of Delegates 

Raymond T. Barner, Supervising Principal, California 

Guy E. Buckingham, Allegheny College, Meadville 

Catherine Caldwell, Jr. H. S. Teacher, Box 124, Scranton 

Leotta A. Caldwell, Grade Teacher, 1004 Franklin 
Avenue, Aliquippa 

Edwin D. Clauss, Classroom Teacher, 2310 Tilghman 
Street, Allentown 

Dwight H. Conner, High School Principal, Homestead 

James W. Earley, Classroom Teacher, R. D. 3, Kit- 
tanning 

Clarence M. Ebersole, H. S. Teacher, 224 Lancaster 
Avenue, Lancaster 

Lowe Edwards, Classroom Teacher, Girard 

W. W. Eisenhart, Supt., Tyrone 

Ida R. Ford, Classroom Teacher, 1806 Church Lane, 
Philadelphia 

John L. Getz, Jr. H. S. Teacher, 141 North Keesey 
Street, York 

John Gildea, Supervising Principal, 224 Third Street, 
Coaldale 

Harry A. Grove, Supervising Principal, 444 East Balti- 
more Street, Greencastle 

Byron R. Judy, Supervising Principal, Cochranville 

Ernest A. Korb, Elementary Prin., 103 Second Avenue, 
Westmont, Johnstown 

John H. Kunkle, Supt., Monroe County, East Strouds- 
burg 

George C. Lyter, Supervising Principal, 753 Broad 
Street, Montoursville 

Charles E. Marsh, Supervising Prin., Greensburg 

Harry Masters, Elem. Supervisor, 2717 Broadway, Pitts- 
burgh 

H. A. Mooney, Asst. Supt., Jefferson County, Brookville 

Rexford J. Noack, Supervising Prin., 195 River Street, 
Forty Fort 

Stanley Prey, Jr. H. S. Teacher, 826 Lincoln Street, 
Reading 

Gale F. Stroup, Supr. Prin., 556 Russellwood Avenue, 
McKees Rocks 

W. P. Trostle, Supt., Clearfield County, Clearfield 

Parke H. Ulrich, Guidance Teacher, 1517 Powell Street, 
Norristown 

R. W. Wayman, Elem. Prin., 322 East Beau Street, 
Washington 

Wayne C. Webster, Asst. Supt., Susquehanna County, 
Montrose 

Willard Zahn, Elem. Prin., 5709 N. Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution: Five of the 
six proposed amendments passed well above the two-thirds 
vote required. The proposal which was defeated was, ‘Do 
you favor proposed definition of active and life membership 
and limiting voting and office holding to active and life 
membership ?” 


Attention Officers of Local Branches 


The March issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will contain a directory of our local branches with officers, 
number of members, and per cent of membership. A new 
feature will show the gain or loss in each local branch. 

If there are a few more members for whom you should 
send dues, won’t you report them to PSEA Headquarters, 
400 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa., before February 10, 
1937, the date on which the forms for the March JoURNAL 
close. 
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Attendance at the 1936 PSEA 
Convention 


HE registration at the 1936 Harrisburg Convention of 
the PSEA totaled 1,637. An analysis of the registra- 
tion is presented below: 
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The extent to which different educational positions find 
representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated by 
the tabulations appearing below: 
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Supervising Principals ............... 83 
Elementary Principals ............... 44 
High School Principals ..... 2.0.5.5 38 
District Superintendents ............. 34 
College, State Teachers College, Normal 

School, and University Professors . . 29 
Supervisors and Directors ............ 16 
County Superintendents .............. 15 
Assistant County Superintendents ...... 13 
Junior High School Principals ........ 10 
State Teachers College Presidents ..... 4 
Assistant Prmcipals .... 12.2650 -555-: 3 
College and University Presidents ...... 2 
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Department of Public Instruction ..... 1 
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Has the United States Anything to Learn from 
Education in other Lands? 


In the April, 1936, issue of School Life the writer de- 
scribed some of the most important educational contribu- 
tions made by the United States to other countries. Con- 
versely, foreign countries have their contribution to make 
to us, provided always we remember that education must 
be in conformity with our national ideals and mores. 

In this country we seem to lack a clearly expressed edu- 
cational ideal such as is possessed by highly nationalist 
countries, e.g. Germany, Italy, and Japan, by the great 
communist state of Russia, and by some democracies such 
as France and England. Our despair of ‘‘politics’” and our 
unwillingness or inability to devise a system of national 
financial support for education without undue interference, 
such a system as had been developed in England, result in 
our inability to give effect to that equality of educational 
opportunity which is the basis of democracy. 

For the most part, our administrative units are too small 
for maximum efficiency, while our insistence on fiscal in- 
dependence for school boards has prevented us from achiev- 
ing that unity in financial disbursements which shows that 
education is but one—albeit the most important—of our 
public services. 

The practice so common in the United States of ignoring 
the private and parochial schools, instead of inspecting 
them or even aiding them financially, may have in it the 
elements of danger. Our educational provision for negroes 
and other minority groups contrasts unfavorably with the 
situation in Hawaii and with the practice in some other 
countries. We lack the strong teachers’ organizations which 
in other countries have enabled the persons most concerned 
in education not only to dignify their profession but to 
improve the system of education itself. 

The school practice in certain foreign countries has sug- 
gestions for some of the weaknesses of our high school 
system such as the mediocrity of performance resulting 
from mass education, abuse of electives, and the relative 
absence of specialization. In the field of elementary edu- 
cation we may care to contrast the “teacher-centered” school 
of Europe with our own “‘pupil-centered” educational theory 
and practice. It may be that by a study of comparative 
education we may improve our remarkable successes in edu- 
cation, provided always we remember that what suits another 
country may not suit our own.—CHaRLEs T. Lora, Ster- 
ling Professor of Education, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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The Financial Problems of School 
Districts of Pennsylvania 


GEORGE H. EARLE, 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


From time immemorial teachers have 
been occupied with two major prob- 
lems, professional and financial. They 
are the Siamese twins of education. I 
shall not attempt to discuss your pro- 
fessional problems. However, I would 
like to say a few words about the 
other phase of your work. 

I am not prepared at this time to 
discuss the budgetary needs of Penn- 
sylvania’s educational system. That will 
come a little later, when the Common- 
wealth’s budget is prepared and presented to the General 
Assembly. At the same time, I am not prepared to take 
up the many legislative matters which you have under con- 
sideration at this convention, primarily because these largely 
involve features of the Administration’s program which 
have not been finally determined. 

I do want to discuss one matter which is particularly 
concerned with your problems, both professional and finan- 
cial, and that is the present organization of the school dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, with its attendant financial and pro- 
fessional problems. 

Local communities have a justifiable local pride in their 
schools, a justifiable desire to maintain control over those 
schools. But local communities, at the same time, have been 
suffering under an ever-increasing burden of real estate 
taxes. Local communities in ever larger numbers have 
called upon the State for financial assistance to keep their 
school doors open. 

It seems evident that we should maintain that very 
wholesome local interest in our schools, and that we should 
at the same time seek some solution of the financial prob- 
lems of our school districts. 

No one can question the increasing State control of our 
school system. That control is exercised both through 
professional qualifications and through subsidies. It appears 
logical that there will be even greater control in the future, 
particularly in the field of finances. 

The greater our State appropriations, the more the State 
will be involved in the local school situation. At the same 
time we must keep in mind that this trend toward greater 
financial responsibility by the State, while it helps to relieve 
the burden of the local real estate taxation, also brings us 
to the point of diminishing returns in State taxation. By 
that I mean simply that with many other demands upon 
State revenues we eventually reach a limit beyond which 
we cannot go in providing additional funds for schools, 
even though we realize that such funds are needed and 
that local communities are not in a position to provide them. 
When that point is reached, and I greatly fear that we are 
reaching it, we must seek new sources of revenue. All of 
you will recall the Administration proposal for a graduated 
State income tax, to be used exclusively for school pur- 
poses. That measure was intended to establish a new 
source of revenue for our school system, but failed to stand 
the test of constitutionality in our State Supreme Court. 
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*Address before PSEA Convention, December 29, 1936. 
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Teachers have the tremendous social responsibility of 
developing in our younger generation an understand- 
ing of the complex and difficult problems of citizenship. 


If this Administration is unable to provide all the finan- 
cial assistance which our school system needs, it is not 
because of any desire to be parsimonious at the expense of 
our educational system, but rather in recognition of the 
fact that we are restricted in the amount of State revenues 
available. 

I do believe that we should attempt to find such new 
sources, if possible, because in doing so we will be lifting 
some of the burden of local real estate taxes. 

In all our discussions we cannot afford to overlook the 
fact that the infinite multiplication of small school units, 
while it provides for a maximum of local control, also 
creates an uneconomic and wasteful condition. It is nat- 
urally difficult to maintain high standards in school districts 
which are too small or too impoverished to pay adequate 
teacher salaries or to provide necessary equipment. 

There are today more than 1100 school districts in the 
State having a population of less than 1000, and of this 
number 636 employ four teachers or less. Naturally this 
is not conducive to higher standards, and the pupils in 
those districts suffer as a result. Our aim should be to 
provide equality of educational opportunity, so that the 
accident of residence in any one section of the State may 
not result in discrimination against any pupil. 

Up to the present time we have been reasonably success- 
ful in providing State help and supervision without in- 
fringing upon home rule, and as we proceed to a solution 
of the greater problems still confronting us I am sure we 
will be able to maintain a satisfactory relationship between 
the State and the local communities. 

I need not tell you that I shall be interested in your rec- 
ommendations for both administrative action and legislation. 
I might say that I am particularly interested in the possibility 
of more equitable real estate assessments, since I feel that 
intelligent steps in that direction will help materially in 
distributing the tax burden more equitably. I shall welcome 
any suggestions you may have on that point. 

It is naturally not within my province to advise any of 
you on your professional problems. However, I would like 
to give one view of a layman interested in the problems of 
education. I have a feeling, which I believe many others 
share, that there may be too great stress in our teacher- 
training institutions upon how various subjects are to be 
taught, rather than the subject matter itself. I would like 
to have you consider whether there is not over-emphasis 
upon educational methods, at the expense of the broader 
and fuller development of the teacher. 

I am also somewhat concerned about the part the teacher 
should play in social and economic pioneering. We have 
two extremes of thought, one that the teacher should oper- 
ate in a vacuum without considering the world outside the 
door, the other that the teacher should be a propagandist. 

Of course we know that all teachers are in a sense prop- 
agandists, that the purpose of our schools is not only to 
furnish the so-called “three R’s” but also to develop re- 
spect for our social and political institutions. 

I mention this question particularly because academic 
freedom is a very live issue in our country today. Frankly, 
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I see no reason why a dictatorial school authority should 
force its social or economic or political prejudices upon our 
teachers. At the same time we are perfectly justified in 
insisting that our classrooms shall not be used as sounding 
boards for utopian propagandists and special pleaders. 

Academic freedom is more important today than it has 
been for many years, because we are going through a pe- 
riod of great economic and social changes. In such a period 
we must look to our educational institutions to give us 
light, and we must look to our teachers to analyze our 
changing times dispassionately. That cannot be done unless 
there is full academic freedom. 

I do not agree with the theory that students should not 
be told of the tremendous forces at work today in shaping 
our national life. Where can those factors, which he sees 
every day in his own life, be better discussed than in the 
classroom ? 

Certainly when interest and curiosity are aroused, as they 
are by the stirring events of our modern world, then that 
interest must be recognized and that curiosity satisfied. I 
realize there must be limitations, because we cannot permit 
soapbox speeches in the classroom, but I believe we can 
trust our teachers, with their training and their professional 
standards, to maintain the proper limitations. 

Let me say that I think all of our Commonwealth’s edu- 
cational problems, insofar as they affect the State Govern- 
ment, are in very capable hands. Our Department of Public 
Instruction, under Dr. Ade, has been doing exceptionally 
fine work, and I want to take this opportunity to commend 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction upon his steward- 
ship. 

Let me say in closing that I feel all of you have a 
tremendous social responsibility, a responsibility not only to 
train our youth for careers, but also to develop in our 
younger generation an understanding of the complex and 
difficult problems of citizenship in a shifting and uncertain 
world of constantly changing values. I am confident that 
you will do it well. 


Abstracts of Addresses 


Changing Conceptions of Education 

We are coming to realize in our American program of 
education the inadequacy of any school system which solves 
its most difficult problems through a process of eliminating 
those who are not easily adjusted to the opportunities offered 
or to the organized school society. If education is to serve 
democracy, it must have as a primary obligation the adjust- 
ment of the individual to his environment. The only really 
satisfactory adjustment is that in which each individual finds 
it possible to engage in activities in which he achieves some 
degree of success. We know that in the attempt to educate 
all members of the group for their positions of responsibility 
we will find a range of ability that begins at one end with 
those for whom custodial care must be provided and 
reaches at the other extreme to those whom we designate 
as geniuses. It is the problem of every school system to 
provide such guidance as will enable children at every level 
in the school system to move forward along lines of op- 
portunity suited to their intelligence. There is no evidence 
in support of the proposal that failure or retardation is a 
satisfactory adjustment. When we go to the extreme of 
eliminating pupils from school, there is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the failure of schools to render the service for which 
they have been organized. 

In the earlier days of our national life, formal education 
was provided for a few children at the expense of their 
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parents. Later charity schools were developed by those 
who saw in education a contribution to the common good. 
Still later, and scarcely one hundred years ago—indeed, only 
fifty or sixty years ago in some parts of our country—we 
came to accept the idea of free tax-supported public edu- 
cation. The development of our public school system has 
certainly been in response to the need of our society for 
an educated electorate. That we have not developed as 
yet a completely satisfactory school system no one will deny, 
The lines of development, however, are well marked out. 
There are individual communities in which great progress 
has been made. But much remains to be accomplished. 
There are possibilities of improvement and development of 
our society which will be determined largely by the degree 
to which we adjust our public school system to the needs 
of the total population. 

An American program of education must be a program 
conceived as an instrument of democracy for the perpetua- 
tion of this form of social organization. All of our citizens 
must be convinced of the adequacy of opportunity provided 
through education for them and for their children. The 
schools, while offering a chance to each individual to make 
the most of himself, must at the same time provide for 
social understanding and for the cooperation of all in those 
activities which make for the common good.—GEOrRGE 
DRAYTON STRAYER. Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 


Looking to the Future Citizen 

During the emergency service, which brought almost five 
million men and women together in time of war, we found 
the youths of the city and the small town associated with the 
youths from the farms and the hills. There was no class, 
no religious, or other distinction among those who served. 
This experience of association taught us many things un- 
known to the classroom from which more than half of us 
had just been disassociated. We were astonished to find 
that almost twenty-two per cent of our comrades could not 
read or write. Their letters from home had to be read by 
a squad member. They could not understand their general 
orders or the simple commands of their officers. Yet they 
tried to be real soldiers, and wanted to do even more than 
their part. Here we found Americans in the rough. 

These memories were soon crystallized after the forma- 
tion of The American Legion, through the Americanism 
Division, into the working part we could play in coopera- 
tion with our schools to make certain that a few years hence 
no such similar conditions of illiteracy could be found 
among the young men of the United States. Our first 
real contribution came in 1921, at which time representa- 
tives of The American Legion met with officials of the 
National Education Association and of the United States 
Office of Education to propose a joint sponsorship of Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

Other activities in which the Legion is taking an active 
interest are: Equalization of opportunity of education for 
the children of rural and low tax districts and states; Adult 
education; School awards for the graduating students of 
grade schools; Safety education; Boy Scout troops; Flag 
education; Study of the constitution—HOoMER L. CHAIL- 
LAUX, Director, National Americanism Commission, The 
American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Free schools mean free thought. In a democracy free 
schools are not a gift, not a charity, but a cooperative ac- 
tivity of the people—WILLIAM Watts FOLWELL. 
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A Legislative Program of Public 
Education for Pennsylvania 


LESTER K. ADE 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ANY groups and individuals have come to the De- 
M partment of Public Instruction from time to time 
with suggestions concerning needed school legislation. It 
has been our purpose to cooperate with these folks and 
compile and study their suggestions. As a result of this 
compilation, a rather formidable list of suggested changes 
in the law has been made. There may not be time to men- 
tion all of them here, but those which 
seem most important will be submitted 
for your consideration. The Department 
of Public Instruction will cooperate with 
you and with all social and civic agencies 
in the interest of securing the means of 
improving education in the Common- 
wealth. 

The suggested changes in the law have 
been organized under the following 
headings: 

A. For Adequate Appropriations to Fi- 
nance Essential School Services 
1. Adequate appropriations to carry 
out mandated provisions of the 
law 
Traveling allotment of $500 each 
for county superintendents and 
assistant county superintendents 





bo 


The State Superintendent outlines proposals for the 
consideration of the 1937 Session of the General 
Assembly. 


ts 


8. 


law which require the teaching of certain subjects in 
the elementary and secondary schools 

Supervisory authority by the Council in control of 
school budgets 

Definition of the term “college” with penalties for 
violation of the usage thereof 


. For Teachers and Other School Employees 


1. Evidence of physical fitness pre- 
sented to the board of education 
in the form of a certificate from 
a physician quadrennially 

2. Legislation to prevent blanket dis- 

missals of teachers by requiring 

that termination notice shall enu- 
merate the specific cause for dis- 
missal 

Inclusion in the provisions of the 

Continuing Contract and its 

amendments of all teachers, su- 

pervising principals, and profes- 
sional employees, excepting su- 
perintendents, and also instructors 
and presidents of State Teachers 

Colleges 

E. For Elementary Education 
1. Extend the compulsory school age 


res) 





3. Restoration of the salaries in State 





Teachers Colleges and sufficient LESTER K. ADE 


appropriations properly to main- 
tain the plants 
B. For Assessments, Taxes, and Capital Expenditures 
1. An appropriation to the State Council of Education 
to determine true valuations for school purposes 
2. Cooperation with the Department of Revenue in an 
effort to obtain equalization of all assessments on a 
State-wide basis 
3. Relief of real estate from its unjust share of the 
tax burden through new sources of taxation 
4. Legislation legalizing only serial bonds as a form 
of bonded indebtedness 
C. For the State Council of Education 
1. Responsibility for regulations pertaining to teachers’ 
certificates and their issuance with particular refer- 
ence to regulations for reinstatement after a non- 
teaching period of five years or more 
Formulation of standards for school buses used in 
the transportation of children 
3. Authority to set up standards on a long-term basis 
for the classification of secondary schools 
A study for the purpose of finding a more equitable 
basis of distributing State appropriations for teach- 
ers’ salaries 
5. Authority to prescribe qualifications for all persons 
employed in the public schools, particularly clerks, 
drivers of school buses, and janitors 
6. Authority to withhold State appropriations until 
school districts comply with the provisions of the 


No 


> 


*Abstract of address before PSEA Convention, December 29, 1936. 
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downward from eight to six and 
the minimum school term in ele- 
mentary education in all districts 
to 180 days 

Additional subsidy to encourage nursery and kinder- 
garten education as is now provided in the field of 
special education 

Reimbursement for transportation of elementary 
children who live more than two miles from school 
and also transportation for crippled children to ap- 
propriate schools under the regulation of the State 
Council of Education 

Provision for care and treatment for hard-of-hearing 
children on the same basis as children of physical 
defects 

Mid-year admission periods in schools for semi- 
annual promotion periods during the first two weeks 
of the second semester rather than during the first 
two weeks in January as the law now requires 
Secondary and Junior College Fields 


Conditioning of secondary school tuition so that the 
number of secondary schools will be decreased and 
the establishment of small secondary schools will be 
discouraged 

Extension of compulsory school age to include youths 
of 17 years of age beginning with the school year 
1937-38 and 18 years of age beginning with the 
school year 1939-40 

Greater opportunity for youth through additional 
educational opportunities in State Teachers Colleges 
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G. For Vocational Education 

1. Revision of laws pertaining to vocational education 
to take advantage of the new Federal George-Deen 
Act 

2. Revision of the system of itinerant vocational teach- 
ing to the end that all sections of the State may have 
this service 

3. Transfer of the bureau of rehabilitation from the 
Department of Labor and Industry to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as recommended by the 
U. S. Office of Education 

4. Inclusion of correspondence courses in the field of 
vocational instruction 

H. For the Executive Committee of the County School Di- 

rectors Association 

1. Extension of the powers and duties of the County 
Executive Committee so that it may function as a 
county board of education having as its functions 
the review of budgets and the annual financial re- 
ports of school districts under the direction of the 
county superintendents 

2. Approve transportation routes, transportation con- 
tracts, and make recommendations to the State Coun- 
cil in the transportation of pupils 

3. Recommendations to the State Council of Education 
regarding buildings and grounds 

4. Review the election, placement, and dismissal of 
teachers and make reports to the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction upon forms prepared by 
the State Council of Education 

5. Prepare plans for the reorganization of school dis- 
tricts and attendance areas 

6. Review reports from the several districts on the en- 
forcement of attendance laws and supervise attend- 
ance enforcement 

7. Cooperate with the State in the enforcement of at- 
tendance laws 

8. Request bids on supplies to permit the advantages of 
central buying 

9. Make studies and reports as suggested by the State 
Council of Education or the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to provide for long-term planning 


I. For County and District Superintendents of Schools 
1. Greater authority and privileges to the county and 
district superintendents 
a. Should serve as executive secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the School Directors Associa- 
tion 
b. Be present at all meetings of the committee with 
right to participate in the deliberations 
c. Ex officio member of all committees of the 
County Association of Directors 
d. Sign annual budgets and financial reports of the 
districts under his supervision 
e. Prepare and submit reports as required 
2. The district superintendent by law should be the 
executive officer of the board and an ex officio mem- 
ber of all school board committees charged with the 
responsibility of signing annual budgets and finan- 
cial reports 
3. Additional qualifications for office of school super- 
intendent in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the State Council of Education 
4. Legal authority to the State Superintendent to with- 
hold appropriations until all required reports are 
filed 
5. Election of county and district superintendents for 
a term of six years beginning in 1938 
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J. For Boards of School Directors 

1. Clarification of the powers and duties of school di- 
rectors 

2. Surcharge of school directors who vote for measures 
which cause the budget to be exceeded 

3. Authorization of boards of school directors in 
fourth-class districts to provide health service at the 
expense of the districts until such time as the De. 
partment of Health assumes the cost 

4. Four annual increments of $50 each for teachers 
in fourth-class districts 

5. Non-payment of tax collectors until all reports as 
required by law are filed with the boards of school 
directors 

6. Definitions and regulations with regard to budget 
balancing for the use of school directors, to be for- 
mulated by the State Council of Education 

7. Restrictions to the excessive salaries paid to the school 
treasurer, such compensation not to exceed $100 a 
year 

8. Reasonable limitations on the salaries of school board 
secretaries 

9. Formulation of standards for buses and the awards 
for contracts placed on an efficient basis 

10. Insurance protection, through proper liability insur- 

ance, against accident and death for children trans- 
ported 

11. Teachers elected only from lists of properly qualified 

persons as nominated by the superintendent 

12. Revision of the tuition law on a more definite basis 
K. For Examining Boards and Committees on Professional 

Licensing 
1. Suggestions for the revision of these laws will be 
submitted directly to the Legislature 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the important fact that 
every proposal suggested here is aimed at the better pro- 
motion of educational service in the Commonwealth, and 
has been developed with the educational interests of Penn- 
sylvania’s nearly 3,000,000 pupils clearly in mind. These 
suggestions, moreover, have in a large measure come from 
you and other representative groups, agencies, and citizens 
throughout the State. This is as it should be, for it is our 
part to cooperate with all who are interested in the pro- 
motion of better education through proper legislation. 

It is also true that these are only proposals for the con- 
sideration of our representatives in the Legislature, and are 
subject to their careful advisement and reaction. Hence, it 
is to be anticipated that some of them will be ignored and 
defeated, others modified and passed, and still others pos- 
sibly passed as proposed. However, there is every good 
reason to expect relative unanimity on the part of both 
Houses during the next session, which betokens an excellent 
opportunity for the citizens and organizations interested in 
public education successfully to promote constructive legis- 
lation for the schools. This wholesome opportunity, how- 
ever, imposes on us a corresponding serious responsibility; 
namely, that we propose only such legislation as is neces- 
sary for the improvement of educational service, and gen- 
uinely constructive. It also goes without saying that definite 
school legislation will be offered and passed by the Legis- 
lature at the coming session, and it behooves every school 
man and woman as well as every other citizen interested in 
the cause, to see to it that the proposals are not only neces- 
sary and constructive, but that they emanate from proper 
sources. For, if the appropriate agencies do not propose 
educational measures other and possibly less competent 
agencies will. 
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The Guidance Program of Hershey 


High School 


EARL W. SEIBERT, 


Guidance Instructor, 


M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior High School, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


UIDANCE has become a vital part of the school life 
S of the M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior High School at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. It serves as a motivating, correlating, 
and integrating force in the activities of the upper six grades 
of the largest consolidated school in America. Guidance has 
ceased to be a stereotyped program and has become a vi- 
talized activity that aims to meet definite needs in the life 
of the students and the community. 

Hershey is known to the world as the “Model Town.” 
It is an industrial community and has need for all kinds of 
workers. Because of its standing as an educational institu- 
tion offering a varied curriculum, Hershey High School 
draws students from eighteen surrounding school districts. 
These increase the ninth-grade enrolment to 230 and pre- 
sent a problem in pupil adjustment and guidance during the 
ninth grade, so that the proper selection of courses may be 
made for study in the last three grades of high school. 

Hershey High School has guidance problems common to 
all high schools and has others that are peculiar to itself. 
Some of these latter are: 

(1) Because of the splendid equipment supplied by M. 
S. Hershey to the Hershey Vocational School, many more 
boys than can be accommodated apply 


B. V. Moore, chairman. Graduate credit has been awarded 
for the work that has been done, and Dr. Moore has spoken 
favorably of the ‘‘efficient guidance activities’ of Hershey 
High School. 


Self-Analysis 


If the school is to give guidance to its pupils, it must 
know something of the abilities, interests, and personalities 
of these pupils. This work is carried on in Hershey as a 
part of the once-a-week period in group guidance that is 
provided for all junior-high pupils. The Terman Group 
Intelligence Test is given to all the pupils, and various of 
these scores are checked by means of the individual Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Test. The Minnesota Clerical Test 
is given to all the pupils. The Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes 
Examination for Boys is used. These tests are carefully 
studied and compared with the grades and school history 
to arrive at an idea of the ability of the individual. 

Individual interests play an important part in guidance. 
Self-analysis charts and checking lists have been devised on 
which the individual may register his reactions as to likes, 

dislikes, interests, etc. These charts and 





each year for the courses in electricity, 
printing, plumbing, machine shop prac- 
tice, carpentry, and agriculture. There 


is need here for guidance that is truly * 


selective. 

(2) The new windowless and air- 
conditioned Hershey Office Building has 
increased the demand of Hershey High 
students for the commercial course. The 
demand exceeds the number that can be 
accommodated in the commercial classes. 
Here guidance is needed. 

(3) The fact that Hershey is “The 
Playground of Central Pennsylvania” in 
addition to being a commercial and in- 


dustrial center creates many problems of community 
maintaining high standards in the cul- 
tural phase of education. Some excep- 
tional students have little apparent in- * 


terest in higher education. Guidance is 
needed to show them the oportunities 
the world offers to the persons with 





Guidance is a 
vitalized activity that 
aims to meet definite 
needs in the life of 
the students and the 


lists not only give the above information, 
but they also give a hint of the degree 
of adjustment or maladjustment of the 
personality. These sheets are dated and 
become a permanent record of the “pat- 
tern of life” the individual has been 
building for himself. Certainly his pres- 
ent life is built on his past life, and his 
future activities will undoubtedly grow 
out of what he is at present. In order 
to know how to guide him, therefore, we 
must know something of what he is now 
and of what he has been and has been 
doing throughout his life. These check- 
ing lists are used in the counseling work 
that is done, but even though a particular 
individual is not counseled, there has 
been tremendous value to the individual 
in the analysis he has made of himself. 
Guidance must help the individual be- 
come more conscious of his possibilities 
and of his limitations. He needs to 








splendid mental ability who will train 
that ability and prepare for professional service. 


Because of the above problems and because of the fact 
that many high school graduates regret their choice of course 
and blame a lack of guidance for their wrong choice, Her- 
shey High School has been revising its work in guidance to 
meet more nearly the needs of the pupils and of the com- 
munity. This work has been going on under the direction 
of the writer and as a Practicum Project of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College department of education and psychology, 
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strengthen his strong points and do what 
he can with his weak ones. When Socrates said, “Know 
Thyself,” he was talking to the world of 1937. The school 
has this responsibility with its pupils. The school is a re- 
fining process, where the crude oil is cleared of its im- 
purities, so that it may demand the highest price and be 
capable of rendering the highest possible service to the 
world. 

“What can I do better than most people?” “What special 
abilities do I have?” “What kind of personality do I have?” 
‘For what was I created?” are questions that the school 
must help the pupils answer. 
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Study of Occupations 

There is much opportunity for guidance in a group study 
of occupations. In the eighth grade this study is general— 
a study of “Our World of Work,” but in the ninth grade 
the study of occupations is specific—that is, each individual 
studies the occupations that interest him. Class discussions 
are held and time is given to the laboratory method of 
studying occupations. Books and pamphlets are supplied, 
and the students follow an outline as they go about their 
reading and preparation of reports. Oral and written reports 
are made, so that all the class may profit by the work of 
each member. Visits are made to places of occupation in 
the town, and interviews are encouraged by the pupils with 
persons actually at work in the occupations of their interest. 
The nature of the work, the requirements, the rewards, the 
advantages, disadvantages, etc., are presented, so that the 
pupil may make a wise choice. 

A preliminary survey of occupational interests is made, 
so that the guidance work in the several classes may be 
varied to meet the different needs of that particular section. 
In the classes where some are interested in entering college, 
special assignments are made and college catalogs and 
courses of study are discussed. In the classes where many 
are interested in commercial work, the time is spent in those 
fields. The prospective tradesmen read the technical mate- 
rials and become acquainted with that field. 

The aim of all this work is to give the individual a 
technique of occupational investigation, so that wherever and 
whenever he desires, he may make his own investigation 
and study of some new field of occupation. It is hoped that 
from this effort of group guidance will emerge genuine 
self-guidance. 

The graphic method of presentation of facts is used. 
Charts of salaries received and of numbers employed are 
used, so that the pupil may see what chances he has for 
security and employment in the various fields of work that 
interest him. New careers for youth are discussed, so that 
he may realize that times are ever changing. 

The relation of school subjects and future occupation is 
brought out. Ability and success in various school subjects 
should be seriously considered when an occupation is being 
chosen. The relation between hobbies and occupations is 
also discussed. The pupil then faces his school subjects not 
as tasks the teacher sets before him, but as the opportunity 
of developing his own personality so that it will be a mar- 
ketable product, that will be able to stand the competition 
of the world. He looks at hobbies not as something to take 
up time but as an indication of possible future occupational 
enterprise. 


Philosophy of Adjustment 

The pupil is encouraged to remember that there is not 
a “one and only” occupation for him. There are many jobs 
in the world that he can successfully carry out. The need 
is for the ability to adjust himself to new situations as they 
present themselves. Dr. Brewer of Harvard University dis- 
covered that two-thirds of the people who lost their posi- 
tions did so not because of inability to do the required 
work but because of the inability to adjust themselves. This 
shows a great need for emotional education even in our 
junior high schools. Hershey High School has begun this 
work. In a study among pupils in Hershey High School 
recently as to why students fail in their subjects, half of 
them gave as the cause “I don’t like it” or “I don’t study 
enough.” We can not add to our mental ability or physical 
stature, but we surely can learn to like things that we think 
we do not like. This is emotional adjustment to things as 
we find them. 
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Choosing a Course of Study 

Because of the many changes that are constantly taking 
place in the world, it is wisest for a student not to make 
his choices any more specific during high school days than 
he must. In the group guidance work he is encouraged to 
study occupations in which he is interested, so that he may 
wisely choose his course of study for the last three grades 
in high school. As the group discussions are held and as 
the individual goes on checking the various self-analysis 
sheets, he becomes more conscious of his particular com- 
bination of abilities and traits and is led into a choice of 
course of study. This choice must be specific only in the 
case of those boys desiring to enter the Vocational School 
for the technical training offered there. 

Because of the problems stated in the beginning of this 
paper, guidance in Hershey High School has become a 
selective process, whereby the applicants who show the most 
promise are chosen as candidates for each of the courses 
of study. On the basis of the results of the tests taken, of 
grades in regular subjects, of knowledge and apparent gen- 
uine interest and aptitude, and of habits of work and study, 
the high school principal, vocational school director, and 
guidance instructor make these selections. Wherever neces- 
sary individual conferences are held, but most of the choices 
are made as a result of the group guidance activities, which 
are arranged with that end in view. 

Those individuals who have no interest in going to col- 
lege or entering the commercial or technical field and those 
who show no definite aptitude in any of those directions 
are given a general course, as this is the best possible prepa- 
ration for those who have no specific choices in high school. 


Senior High"School Guidance Club 

Hershey High School provides a final opportunity for 
guidance in the choice of an occupation before the pupils 
are graduated. As a result of the tenth and eleventh grade 
of study many pupils find their occupational problems 
changing and maturing. They are faced with the immediate 
problem of choosing a college or a place to work. The 
Senior High School Guidance Club has been set up to meet 
their needs. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank has been 
used with these twelfth-grade pupils. Bernreuter’s Person- 
ality Inventory is given to all the members, because the 
majority of the individuals who select the club are mal- 
adjusted cases to some extent. Opportunity is given to read 
books and pamphlets on the various occupational fields and 
discussions are held. Personal deficiencies and what to do 
about them are discussed. This club fills a vital need in the 
lives of Hershey’s seniors. 


Plans for the Future 

This paper thus far has been given over to a discussion 
of the guidance program that has been set up to meet the 
three problems set forth in the beginning of the paper. 
Now some of the plans for the future will be given. Some 
of these are already under way. It is the plan to make in- 
creasing use of the resources of the community. Since many 
of the pupils will look to Hershey and community for 
employment, it will be helpful for them to study its re- 
sources now. Charts are being worked out on the number 
of workers employed in and around Hershey in the various 
fields, so that the training program may not be too much 
out of harmony with the actual consumption of workers. 

Since the pupils will work in and around Hershey, it 
would be helpful for them to know what abilities and per- 
sonality traits these future employers will demand. Accord- 
ingly, a survey has been made along this line in cooperation 
with the Hershey Civic Club. Checking lists were provided 

(Turn to page 232) 
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PSEA’s New President 


The president of 
the Pennsylvania 
State Education Asso- 
ciation for 1937 is 
Charles F. Maxwell, 
superintendent of 
Westmoreland Coun- 
ty schools, Greens- 
burg. Superintendent 
Maxwell, a life mem- 
ber of PSEA, has 
long been an active 
association supporter. 
He has been a mem- 
ber of the commis- 
sion on professional 
ethics since 1931 and 
served in 1935 as 
State delegate to the 
NEA convention. 

Mr. Maxwell, a native of Greensburg, attended its public 
schools and the Greensburg Seminary. He is a graduate of 
Lafayette College and holds his master’s degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh, where he is now working for his 
doctor’s degree. 

Superintendent Maxwell's first teaching experience was 
in the Youngwood borough schools. He served there from 
1909 to 1916 as teacher, principal, and supervising principal. 
From 1916 to 1930 he was assistant superintendent of the 
Westmoreland County schools; since 1930 he has been the 
county’s superintendent of schools. 

Satisfactory to the teachers of the State is his stand on 
teacher tenure as expressed in the following statement: 








CHARLES F. MAXWELL 


Teacher Tenure 

ECURITY of position is essential to the welfare of the 

teacher. The character of the school depends upon the 
welfare of the teacher and upon both rests the welfare 
of the community. That district is fortunate indeed where 
adequately prepared teachers are selected through merit. 
They should be encouraged in leadership, cooperative in the 
activities of the community, professionally minded, pro- 
tected in retirement and invested with a sense of security. 
In order to render the best possible service the teacher 
should have an assurance of tenure. This security provides 
peace of mind, an incentive for improvement, and a desire 
for service. Tenure must, however, be dependent upon 
satisfactory achievement, together with reasonable growth 
in service. 

CHARLES F. MAXWELL, 
Superintendent, Westmoreland County Schools. 


Detroit Convention 


S USUAL, the PSEA will send its full quota of off- 

cial delegates to the NEA convention, which will be 
held this year at Detroit, June 27 to July 1, 1937. Arrange- 
ments are being made through the Detroit Convention 
Bureau for rooms for our delegation at the Statler and 
Leland Hotels, and quotations with menus have been re- 
quested for the All-Pennsylvania luncheon scheduled for 
Monday noon, June 28. 
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Southeastern Convention District 


CHARLES E. SOHL, President, Abington, Pa. 


REPARATIONS for the joint meeting of Schoolmen’s 

Week and the annual session of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District, PSEA, to be held March 10 to 13 in- 
clusive at the University of Pennsylvania have been prac- 
tically completed. 

The evening sessions will be particularly attractive. The 
Wednesday evening program is exclusively a musical one. 
On Thursday evening, problems of vital interest to public 
education will predominate. The meeting will be devoted 
exclusively to the consideration of school legislative prob- 
lems by persons prominent in our State government. In- 
vitations to participate have been sent to: 


George H. Earle, Governor of Pennsylvania 

Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Frank W. Ruth, Chairman, Senate Education Committee 

Harry J. Brownfield, Chairman, House Education Com- 
mittee 


The program for Friday evening will consist of a dis- 
cussion of curriculum problems. William Kilpatrick of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will outline the 
topic. Following his address a group of outstanding educa- 
tors will discuss some of the pertinent needs of our present- 
day curricula. Hollis L. Caswell of George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, has been asked to act as chairman 
of the discussion group. 

Approximately eighty-five programs have already been 
arranged for the four-day period. Meetings covering prac- 
tically all phases of education will be held. Demonstration 
lessons, which have been so popular in the past, will again 
be given. Panel discussions, participated in by lay persons, 
will be continued. 

An interesting innovation in the program will be a meet- 
ing of Pennsylvania historical associations and _ societies. 
Participation by representatives of many of the local his- 
torical associations in a discussion as to the proper proced- 
ures to stimulate interest in local history will be one of the 
outstanding features. 


Association of School Board Secretaries 

HE Association of School Board Secretaries will meet in 

the Education Building, Harrisburg, on February 2, 
ES. 

In the morning session the topic under discussion will be 
Proposed Legislation. Rev. Frank W. Ruth of Berks Coun- 
ty, chairman, Senate Committee on Education, will speak; 
following there will be three round table discussions for 
secretaries and business managers of first and second-class 
districts, of third-class districts, and of fourth-class districts. 


In the afternoon, Carl L. Millward, superintendent of 
schools at Milton, will discuss Problems in Public School 
Business Administration. Following this address, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lester K. Ade, will 
talk on the Important Duties of School Board Secretaries. 
The chairmen of the round table discussions held in the 
morning sessions will then make their reports. 

The president of the Association of School Board Secre- 
taries is Willis H. Lady, Biglerville; the vice-president, H. 
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Geography the First Social Study 





For this associated life, with its achievements and failures, i 
does not go on in the sky nor yet in a vacuum, It takes place It is 
on the earth. The geographical setting enters into the very angua 
make-up of the social happenings that form history. 

John Dewey: Democracy and Education Long 
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The New Geography is the core of the Social Studies Course, frap ro 


Why? Because social study is concerned with the relations of J Lang 
human beings. The very first step then in the study of the rela: find of 
tion of human beings is to become acquainted with the nature, F28¥as 











habits, and environment of men and women of the world. 
SIA LATIN AMERICA The New Geography studies the world as the habitation of f Adve 
UNITED STATES === man. It gives the pupil a sympathetic understanding of the free tl 
environment and problems of the people of all nations. ich ex 


This solid foundation of understanding, acquired by young ae 
pupils from the beginning of their study of geography in the early grades, is the only firm ootiy 
basis for an adequate course in the Social Studies. undan 

The New Geography differs from early teaching of this subject in just this feature that } 7, - 
emphasizes the social aspect of geography, presenting the subject in such a way as to pro fyiting 


mote friendly interest in our neighbors far and near. harme 
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opr: It is a simple fact, but one often overlooked, that power in 


he very nguage comes only through practice in language. 

ucatin | Long experience has taught us the value of drill in the de- 
eopment and fixation of language skills; but, at the same time, 
re have learned that such drill need not, and should not be a 
ab routine. 

Language is primarily a social activity dealing with ev ery 
ind of social interest. The realization of the social interest in 
pnguage is the key to gaining interest in the teaching of lan- 
age. Only that drill which is quickened by social interest and 
iriched by social content is effective drill. 

Adventures in Language, the activity textbooks for Grades 
hree through Six, are rich in exercises with this social quality. 
uch exercises insure effective teaching and learning. 

-oung § Sentence sense, trouble-making words, punctuation and capi- 
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ilization, letter writing, and dictionary work receive special attention throughout the 
pries, Adventures in Language will go far toward insuring success in teaching these Five 


The colors and designs of the books will intrigue pupils and teachers alike. The page is 
) pro hnviting ; there are illustrations throughout. Each book invites the pupil, who is further 
charmed when he finds that he himself is to score his exercises. 
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W. Hoover, Polk; the secretary, Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury ; 
and the treasurer, Harold R. Kratz, Norristown. 


State School Directors 

HE Pennsylvania State School Directors Association will 

hold its forty-second annual convention February 3 and 
4 in the Education Building, Harrisburg. 

Speakers in the sessions will be Carroll D. Champlin, 
professor of education, Pennsylvania State College; Francis 
McSherry, president, J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon; 
Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Dr. 
D. H. Lees, director of student health service, University 
of Pennsylvania; William Mather Lewis, president, La- 
fayette College; Franklin S$. Edmonds and John Longacre, 
Philadelphia. 

A question box will be near the registration desk in which 
members are requested to place the questions they wish 
discussed. On Thursday morning, under the leadership of 
Clarence E. Ackley, director of administration and finance, 
Department of Public Instruction, these questions will be 
opened for discussion. 

The annual banquet will be held Wednesday evening, 
February 3, in the ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel. D. 
A. Best, director of the East McKeesport school district, is 
banquet chairman. Harry Collins Spillman, Philadelphia, 
will be the speaker at this banquet. 

The officers of the Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association are: J. Foster Meck, Altoona, president; H. J. 
Stockton, Johnstown, Chester H. Gross, Manchester, and 
W. A. Roberts, Newtown, vice-presidents; and Mrs. Anna 
Dickinson, Harrisburg, secretary-treasurer. 


Association Activities 


Executive Council 

URSUANT to the call of the President, Mary B. Mc- 

Andrew, the 1936 Executive Council, PSEA, held its 
final meeting in Parlor D, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Tuesday morning, December 29, at 7:00 o'clock with all 
members present or accounted for. W. L. Philips, Treas- 
urer, West Chester, sat with the Executive Council. As Miss 
McAndrew was suffering from laryngitis, the First Vice- 
president, Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, presided. They 
transacted the following business: 

I. Approved the minutes of the November 7 meeting 

II. Approved the report of the Executive Secretary show- 
ing the following balances on hand: 


1... CSnben Tin” 26s ales eGo $60,309.12 
2; PAVeliare Gad <4 3.05.6 dss 26,112.90 
3. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endow- 

MEBE PANG faves disso 5s 267.53 


On motion of Dr. Steele, seconded by Supt. Herlinger, 
they transferred $10,000 from the current fund to the per- 
manent fund. 

On December 15, 1936, the Capital Bank and Trust Co. 
made available in cash 40% of the depositors participation 
certificates of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund. 
The following refunds to donors were made: 


Altoona Education Association $40.00 
Tee eee eee 40.00 
Marietta School District ......... 40.00 $120.00 


III. Complimented the treasurer on his promptness, ac- 
curacy, and efficiency 
IV. Accepted the following membership report: 
December 10, 1935—-December 10, 
BORG.) ico See hes 
PPecem el 11K 20 ss, os aeeterataceies ore 


60,813 
2,263 63,076 


February, 1937 


Vice-president Graham requested an analysis of member. 
ship in the 285 Local Branches showing fluctuations in 
membership the past two years. 

Dr. Berman moved that an appropriate membership blank 
be published in PSJ. Seconded by Dr. Clark. Carried, 

V. Amended proof of preferential ballot by eliminating 
the box of material calling for blanket vote on proposed 
amendments, and authorized the printing of the official 
ballot 

VI. Created a committee consisting of Mr. Boehm and 
the lady members of the Executive Council to secure an 
appropriate gift from the Executive Council to the retiring 
president, Miss McAndrew 

VII. Disavowed all responsibility for a letter dated 
June 16, 1936, from a fictitious address in Philadelphia re- 
garding the candidacy of one of the aspirants for the 
presidency of the NEA, distributed just before the conven- 
tion at Portland, Oregon 

At 9:00 a. m. there being nothing further to come before 
the Executive Council, that body adjourned sine die. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Executive Council 
URSUANT to the call of the President, Superintendent 
Charles F. Maxwell, the 1937 Executive Council of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association met at Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., Satur- 
day morning, January 9, 1937, at 9:35 o'clock. 

Those present were Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg; 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale; Eugene P. Bertin, repre- 
senting Superintendent of Public Instruction Lester K. Ade, 
Harrisburg; Althea Beery, Slippery Rock; Mrs. A. Lou 
Cobb, Narberth; Gilbert Cooper, Coatesville; Arthur W. 
Ferguson, York; Aelfric James, Sr., Easton; Wm. Geyer, 
Upper Darby; A. F. Kemp, Reading; William J. Laramy, 
Upper Darby; Esther B. Love, Williamsport; John E. Piatt, 
Wyoming; Herbert L. Spencer, Pittsburgh; and Adaline E. 
Van Kirk, Bradford Woods. 

Absent but accounted for: P. A. Jones, Sharon; and John 
F. Myers, Mansfield. 

The order of business was, as follows: 

A. Adopted Policies for 1937 

President Maxwell presented a four-page statement con- 
taining his proposed policies for 1937. The Executive 
Council scrutinized the statement item by item, and, at the 
invitation of the President, suggested certain additions and 
omissions to the statement. 


Policies for 1937 

I. To accept and secure the enactment of the Program 
of Legislation of the PSEA Committee and adopted 
by the 1936 House of Delegates. 

II. To adopt and support the program of the Department 
of Public Instruction as set forth by Lester K. Ade, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. To co- 
operate with him and the Department in proposing 
and supporting such legislation as may with reasonable 
assurance of success be presented to the Legislature. 
To advance reasonable and ethical policies to support 
the program and the legislation required for its pro- 
motion. To counsel with the Department as fre- 
quently as possible in order that there may be united 
support behind each measure. 


Ill. To foster harmony and understanding among the 
educational forces of the State in order that a united 
effort may be offered through a common interest in 
the policies of the Association. To effect a working 
organization in each Convention District to carry out 
this purpose. To furnish information as to the needs 
of public education and to foster public opinion for 
its support through adequate legislation. To adopt 
plans and methods of making friendly contacts with 
members of the Legislature through representatives 
of the teaching profession and laymen in the several 
districts throughout the State who are well disposed 
to a progressive program of education. 

IV. To improve the status of the teaching profession: 

1. By promoting a better understanding between 
teachers and controlling officers 


2. By encouraging a constant professional growth 

3. By advocating security of position for teachers 
of proved worth 

4. By soliciting adequate remuneration for all 


teachers 
5. By engendering a feeling of good will and under- 
standing among all members of the profession 
6. By rededicating all available resources both 
mental and material to the proper instruction 
of Youth for worthy citizenship 
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V. These policies may be promoted by the Presidents 
of the several Convention Districts: 

1. By appointment of an Executive Committee 
(three or five members) to work with the Presi- 
dent 

2. By construction of a pyramidal organization with 
the President, Executive Council, Presidents of 
Convention Districts, Presidents of Local 
Branches, County and District Superintendents, 
Supervising Principals, and Teachers. To pre- 
sent the adopted policies and invite cooperation 

3. Note—(Legislators lend a listening ear to the 
problems and concerns of their constituents, but 
they are not fond of being disturbed while in 
session. Teachers and influential laymen will 
receive a hearty welcome from the Legislators 
in their homes, or at their local places of busi- 
ness by appointment. Take advantage of the 
Opportunities provided to. present the worthy 
cause of education. Be zealous, yet considerate 
in your approach. Express faith and confidence 
in the interest and favorable opinion of the 
representatives. A dinner meeting of schoolmen 
to which the Legislators are invited is an ex- 
cellent means of contact.) 

4, By using the medium of the press for publicity 
as far as it is available. Secure the best press 
agent or publicity man in each organization to 
keep the public informed of the need of the 
proposed legislation. 

5. The PSEA will use every legitimate means to 
protect and advance the legislative interests of 
education. When important matters of legis- 
lation reach a climax or turning point the duly 
selected agents of the Association should make 
needed contacts. When, or if, vital interests of 
the Association are at stake, the President and 
Executive Council should call to their aid in- 
fluential schoolmen and laymen to advocate the 
cause of education. 

6. Contacts should be made with the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the American Legion, Civic Clubs, 
Service Clubs (Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc.), 
Women’s Clubs, Chamber of Commerce, Fra- 
ternal Organizations, the Grange, etc., to dis- 
seminate information pertaining to the public 
schools and the program of education. 


VI. To encourage the support, loyalty, and active partici- 
pation of the teachers of the State by reviewing the 
purpose, the traditions, the achievements, and the 
present program of the PSEA: 

1. By engaging those who are willing and have 
ability, and who have grown in the service of 
the Association, to make contacts with teachers 
personally and in groups using the opportunity 
to foster good will among the teachers and a 
good opinion toward the Association. 

VII. Function of the Legislative Committee 
1. This Committee should meet timely to consider 

educational bills and measures which have been 
presented to the Legislature. These should be 
examined in the light of the policies adopted by 
the Association and should be referred with the 
comments of the Committee to the Executive 
Council for final approval. The action of the 
Council on the proposed legislation will become 
the program of the Association. 

2. In order to work in harmony and complete co- 
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operation with the Department of Public In- 
struction to secure proper legislation, frequent 
consultations should be held with the State 
Superintendent in order that united strength may 
be supplied in effecting these proposed measures. 
VIII. Duties of the Executive Secretary in relation to 
these Proposed Policies 
1. To secure information concerning proposed bills 
as they are presented and move in the Legislature 
2. To keep the President and the Executive Council 
informed of the progress of the Legislation 
3. To suggest timely meetings for prompt consider- 
ation of proposed bills and measures 
4. To make proper and well-timed contacts with 
the Chairmen of the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Education. 
IX. To promote a coordinating program with the NEA. 





B. Accepted statement by Doctor Ade on the Ruth-Brown- 
field Education Bill 
Mr. Bertin presented a statement from Doctor Ade on 
the Ruth-Brownfield Education Bill. He added that the 
Department of Public Instruction is developing fifteen other 
legislative bills, which will be ready soon. 
C. Approved the Report of the Executive Secretary on: 
. Finances 
Membership 
Cost of the 1936 convention, Harrisburg 
The cost to date of the December 28-30, 1936 con- 
vention at Harrisburg was $2,334.41 
Business Procedure 
5. Pennsylvania School Journal 
a. Costs and receipts of the Journal 
b. Plan of a regular issue 
6. NEA Conventions 
a. New Orleans, La.—Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 20-25 
b. Detroit, Mich—NEA June 27-July 1 
D. Approved report of the Assistant Executive Secretary 
and Director of Research on: 


WN = 


c 


1. Activities and duties 
2. Education Bulletin 
3. Plans for the 1937 State Legislature 


Mr. Gayman reported that during the past few 
months preliminary steps were taken to have organized 
in the different local branches committees composed 
of members representing the PSEA, whose duty it 
should be to contact members of the Legislature and 
inform them of the legislative program of the PSEA 
and request their support. He read the September 
23, 1936, letter Supt. McAndrew, the 1936 PSEA 
President, had sent to County and District Superin- 
tendents requesting this cooperation. 

E. Adopted a Time Schedule for the 1937 State Con- 
vention at Harrisburg, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, December 27-29. 

F. Determined the Election of Executive Council Mem- 
bers in 1937 by Convention Districts 

In accordance with Article IV of the Constitution of the 

PSEA as amended December 29, 1936, the convention dis- 

tricts in which the election for Executive Council members 

in 1937 shall be for one year and those in which the election 
shall be for two years shall be determined by lot by the 

1937 Executive Council. 

The result of the drawing of the Executive Council is as 
follows: 

CENTRAL—1 Classroom teacher—1 year 

EASTERN—1 Administrator—1 year 


February, 1937 


MIDWESTERN—1 Classroom teacher—z2 years 
NoRTHEASTERN—1 Classroom teacher—2 years 
NORTHWESTERN—1 Administrator—2 years 
SOUTHEASTERN—1 Administrator—2 years 
1 Classroom teacher—1 year 
SOUTHERN—I Administrator—1 year 
WESTERN—1 Classroom teacher—2 years 
1 Administrator—1 year 
G. Considered D. William McGogney Request for As- 
sistance 

President Maxwell stated that he is advising Mr. Mc- 
Gogney of a plan which he thinks will accomplish Mr. 
McGogney’s purpose and that of a goodly number of other 
members of the PSEA. He stated that the County School 
Directors Association of Westmoreland County may insti- 
tute a friendly suit against the Board of Salem Twp. 
H. Business Meetings of Convention Districts 

Authorized the President to write the convention district 
presidents requesting them to urge that the schools in their 
districts be closed on the Friday of the convention district 
meetings, or, if the schools can not be dismissed, the busi- 
ness meeting be held on Saturday instead of Friday. 
I. D. J. Sullivan Case 

Decided to assist Mr. Sullivan through legal services to 
the extent of $50. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Presidents of Convention Districts—1937 
CENTRAL—President, S. F. W. Morrison, Supt. of 
Schools, Clearfield 
EASTERN—President, W. H. Weiss, Supt. of 
Schools, Bethlehem 
MIDWESTERN—President, L. H. Wagenhorst, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
NORTHEASTERN—President, Allen E. Bacon, 
Supt. of Schools, Wilkes-Barre 
NORTHWESTERN—President, Guy Buckingham, 
Allegheny College, Meadville 
SOUTHEASTERN—President, Charles E. Sohl, 
High School, Abington 
SOUTHERN—President, Clyde A. Lynch, Presi- 
dent, Lebanon Valley College, Annville 
WESTERN—President, J. C. Werner, Supervising 
Principal, Coraopolis 


Education Committees in House and Senate 
with their Chairmen 
Senate—Ruth, Frank W., Chairman, Main Street, Bern- 
ville, Berks Co. 
Chapman, LeRoy E., 1911 Pennsylvania Ave., East, 
Warren, Warren Co. 
Deitrick, George A., 242 Arch St., Sunbury, Northum- 
berland Co. 
Dent, John H., 805 Lowry Ave., Jeannette, Westmore- 
land Co. 
DiSilvestro, Anthony J., 1505 S. Fifteenth St., Phila- 
delphia 
Ealy, Charles H., 517 W. Main St., Somerset, Somet- 
set Co. 
Gelder, Frederick T., 636 Main St., Forest City, Sus- 
quehanna Co. 
Haluska, John J., 413 Beech Ave., Patton, Cambria Co. 
Huffman, Harvey, 814 Main St., Stroudsburg, Monroe 
Co., ex officio 
Jaspan, H. Jerome, 824 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 
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Kilgallen, Thomas E., 5142 Friendship Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny Co. 

Law, Glen R., 41 East Main St., Sharpsville, Mercer Co. 

McGinnis, Bernard B., 12 East North Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny Co. 

Mundy, Leo C., 391 Scott St., Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne 
Co. 

Pierson, Henry J., 710 Spring St., Lititz, Lebanon Co. 

Reed, J. Albert, Wood St., California, Washington Co. 

Rice, John S., Broadway St., Gettysburg, Adams Co. 

Roberts, Warren R., 1850 Easton Ave., Bethlehem, 
Northampton Co. 

Sipe, C. Hale, R. D. 1, Freeport, Armstrong Co. 

Thompson, Edward Jackson, Philipsburg, Centre Co. 

Wolfendon, C. Gilbert, 628 Oak St., Indiana, Indiana 
Co. 


House—Brownfield, Harry J., Chairman, 20 Church St., 

Fairchance, Fayette Co. 

Kelso, James, Vice-Chairman, R. D., Enon Valley, 
Lawrence Co. 

Alexander, Lowell H., Belleville, Mifflin Co. 

Allen, Charles W., 107 E. Pitt St., Bedford, Bed- 
ford Co. 

Baker, Francis T., 814 Market St., Lewisburg, Union 
Co. 

Bohn, John C., 1445 South Main St., Hanover Twp., 
Luzerne Co. 

Boyer, Samuel P., 163 Fairfield Ave., Johnstown, 
Cambria Co. 

Brancato, Anna M., 1417 Porter St., Philadelphia 

Chervenak, Michael C., Jr., R D., Portage, Cambria 
Co. 

Coakley, Charles B., 217 South Sixth St., Easton, 
Northampton Co. 

Cohen, Herbert B., 451 Lincoln St., York, York Co. 

Coolahan, Frank A., 96 Roycroft Ave., Mt. Lebanon, 
Allegheny Co. 

Decker, John W., Spring Mills, Centre Co. 

Fitch, Frank J., 266 W. Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia 

Hamilton, Robert S., 3838 Terrace St., Philadelphia 

Harkins, L. Kenneth, 124 West Virginia Ave., Mun- 
hall, Allegheny Co. 

Hetrick, D. Murray, 615 Washington Ave., Mifflin- 
town, Juniata Co. 

Hindman, A. O., 50 Main St., Burgettstown, Wash- 


ington Co, 

Hirsch, J. Noble, 307 Gay St., Tamaqua, Schuylkill 
Co. 

Holland, Elmer J., 2721 Shelly St., Pittsburgh, Al- 
legheny Co. 


Horting, Ruth Grigg, 439 North Charlotte St., Lan- 
caster, Lancaster Co. 

McKinney, John H., R D 4, Franklin, Venango Co. 

Merrell, Albert F., Hallstead, Susquehanna Co. 

Moomaw, Paul C., 114 Fairview Ave., Waynesboro, 
Franklin Co. 

Moul, Clayton E., Spring Grove, York Co. 

Nagel, Reuben A., New Galilee, Beaver Co. 

O’Connor, Albert L., St. Marys St., Loretto, Cambria 
Co. 

Pershing, Clarence H., 412 West Main St., Ligonier, 
Westmoreland Co. 

Piole, Joseph F., 853 Reserve St., Millvale, Allegheny 
Co. 

Reese, Russell E., Front St., Frederickstown, Wash- 
ington Co. 

Rothenberger, Otis S., Leesport, Berks Co. 

Serrill, William W., Kellettville, Forest Co. 
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Shea, Thomas E., 718 North 20th St., Philadelphia 
Shepard, Marshall L., 1260 North 56th St., Philadel- 


hia 

Shiaaite Blake B., 6 Cemetery Road, Clearfield, Clear- 
field Co. 

Simon, Joseph A., 103 West Church St., Lock Haven, 
Clinton Co. 


Smith, John A., Dickinson, Cumberland Co. 

Sollenberger, D. Raymond, 407 Spring St.» Williams- 
burg, Blair Co. 

Stewart, J. T., 717 School St., Indiana, Indiana Co. 

Thomas, William J., Jr., 334 Shenango Blvd., Farrell, 
Mercer Co. 

Trout, Harry E., 49 South Hazel St., Manheim, Lan- 
caster Co. 

Van Allsburg, John E., North East, Erie Co. 

Webster, Raymond C., 1224 Olive St., Coatesville, 
Chester Co. 

Welsh, Matthew J., 421 S. Arch St., Connellsville, 
Fayette Co. 

Westrick, Dennis L., R. D. 1, Hastings, Cambria Co. 


New Orleans Convention 
Er a nine-day period, February 17-25, at New 
Orleans, over 600 men and women will address meet- 
ings of the Department of Superintendence and allied or- 
ganizations. Beginning with its Vesper Service on Sunday, 
the Department will hold nine general sessions and 36 
afternoon discussion groups. About 150 meetings will be 
held under the auspices of other departments and organi- 
zations. Eighty-nine breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners will 
be listed in the Official Program. 

Headquarters will be at the Municipal Auditorium, which 
is conveniently located in the downtown section. Its main 
arena has a seating capacity of 6,000. The concert hall 
will accommodate an audience of 3,300. There are 18 small 
assembly rooms. The exhibit hall, under the same roof, 
provides for 281 booths. 

Veteran convention-goers will miss the pink railroad 
identification certificates. Last summer all passenger fares 
were reduced and at the same time special convention rates 
were discontinued. In most cases the new rates are lower 
than those formerly authorized for conventions. 

The selection of New Orleans was popular. On July 1, 
sleeping room reservations there exceeded those at St. Louis 
on the same date in 1935 by exactly 666 rooms. Hotel 
rooms are now exhausted. Superintendent Nicholas Bauer, 
aided by a citizens’ committee, has secured 1,800 rooms in 
private residences. For reservations, address Sam Fowlkes, 
chairman, Housing Bureau, New Orleans Association of 
Commerce.—Journal of NEA. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 

Every Pennsylvanian who attends the New Orleans con- 
vention is urged to participate in the All-Pennsylvania 
breakfast Tuesday morning, February 23, in the Loggia, 
Jung Hotel. The management will serve beautifully an 
attractive menu at $1 per plate. 


Transportation Arrangements 

Those planning to attend the New Orleans Convention 
are especially requested to place their orders for Pullman 
reservations now so that advance arrangements as outlined 
in the OFFICIAL ROUTE itinerary via the Southern Rail- 
way System may be completed. (See advertisement of 
Southern Railway System, inside back cover). 

As outlined in the December and January issues of the 
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JouRNAL, and the advertisement in this issue the Official 
Route itinerary via the Southern Railway System provides 
for the coordination of the Eastern and Central Pennsyl- 
vania delegates into Washington, D. C., Friday, February 
19, from which point party will move as a group to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., for stopover. Similarly the Western Penn- 
sylvania delegates traveling via Cincinnati, O., and the 
Southern Railway System to consolidate and travel as a 
group on the ‘Florida Sunbeam” leaving Cincinnati, O., 
8:00 a. m. Saturday, February 20, arriving Chattanooga 
2:50 p. m. same day. Both groups may stop over in Chat- 
tanooga for auto sightseeing trip of Chattanooga and vicin- 
ity, including Lookout Mountain and many other historical 
and scenic attractions. Evening dinner is to be taken in 
a Chattanooga Hotel, after which the entire Pennsylvania 
delegation will board special train for trip to New Orleans. 
The New York state delegation and various other Eastern 
delegates will join and travel via our official route itinerary 
ir. connection with the Southern Railway System. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 
NDER date of January 13, 1937, George H. Hallett, Jr., 
Associate Secretary, National Municipal League, 309 
East 34th Street, New York City, reported that the three 
standing committees of the PSEA by means of preferential 
ballots by mail had elected chairmen for 1937, as follows: 
Legislation, Bela B. Smith, Connellsville 
Resolutions, Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 
Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 


Shippensburg Meeting 

HE Southern Convention District, PSEA, held its elev- 

enth annual convention at State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, December 4 and 5, 1936, with about 2,000 
educational workers attending from these counties: Adams, 
Bedford, Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, Fulton, Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon, Perry, and York. Among the speakers were 
Mary B. McAndrew, President, PSEA, Carbondale; Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, president, STC, Shippensburg; J. C. 
Brown, superintendent, Pelham, N. Y.; Ralph Sockman, 
lecturer, New York City. 

Programs for general sessions, departments, and sections 
were built around the theme: Professional Security for Com- 
petent Teachers. 


Officers for 1937 
President, Clyde A. Lynch, Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville 

First Vice-Pres., Ray H. Light, Cornwall 

Second Vice-Pres., D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 

Secretary, C. J. Kell, Harrisburg 

Resolutions 
The resolutions, presented by J. Frank Faust, chairman: 

1. Approved the tenure bill proposed by the PSEA com- 
mittee on legislation 

2. Favored election of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the State Council of Education consisting 
of members appointed for overlapping terms of six years 

3. Urged that the schools be kept free from domination of 
any special interest, either political or commercial 

4. Favored a larger unit of school administration 

5. Advocated additional State aid for distressed school dis- 
tricts and a more liberal policy of State aid for high 
school tuition and transportation 

6. Favored a graduated income tax for school purposes 

7. Approved the proposed revision of the PSEA constitu- 
tion 

8. Emphasized character and safety education 


February, 1937 


Southern District President 


Clyde A. Lynch, president 
of Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Conven- 
tion District of PSEA at the 
December meeting of the 
group. Doctor Lynch, a na- 
tive of Harrisburg, holds the 
degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
D.D. from Lebanon Valley 
College; of B.D. from the 
Bonebrake Theological Semi- 
nary, Dayton, Ohio; and of 
A.M. and Ph.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
He was granted the annual 
conference license in the 
Church of the United Brethren 
in 1910 and ordained in 1916. 

From 1910-1930, Doctor Lynch served as a minister in 
various churches of the State of Pennsylvania. He was 
professor of homiletics and practical theology in Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary for two years before becoming presi- 
dent of Lebanon Valley in 1932. 





CLYDE A. LYNCH 


Forensic and Music Contests 
HE Extension Division of the University of Pittsburgh 
has released three bulletins (in addition to the Rules 
and Regulations, debate handbooks, and debate materials) 
pertaining to the 1937 program of forensic and music con- 
tests in Pennsylvania. 

The speech bulletin reviews the forensic events and con- 
tains an analysis of the ex tempore theme with bibliographic 
helps. The required declamations for 1937 appear in a 
separate bulletin. The 1937 music list contains the required 
test pieces for all music events. The entire list of contest 
music for 47 instrumental and vocal events was determined 
by a panel of 118 supervisors representing all districts of 
the State and each class of high schools. 

Copies of these bulletins may be obtained by addressing 
the Executive Secretary of the League, C. S. Belfour, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. High schools should plan to register 
their entries at once with the county and district directors. 


Negro History Week 


February 7 - 13, 1937 
7 HE purpose of the celebration of a Negro History Week 
is not to crowd into this one week all that is considered 
important about the Negro, but so to dramatize the past of 
the Negro through appropriate exercises as to secure for the 
record of the race in the curricula of the country the same 
consideration given the other elements of our population. 
To inspire the Negro to keep himself above vagabondage 
and crime and make the most of his opportunities he must 
be taught out of his worth-while background. It is not suf- 
ficient to inform him merely of the great achievements of 
others. Such bias may discourage rather than stimulate to 
great endeavor. 

The Negro History Week Pamphlet is distributed free 
of charge by the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Every minister, teacher, leader, or director is entitled 
to a copy. Persons desiring more than one copy must pay 
ten cents each to provide a supply for those who are unable 
to pay any thing. 
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Past Presidents’ Dinner 
RoBERT C. SHAW, Camp Hill, Pa. 


WELVE of the twenty living past presidents of the 
"[ psEA were present at their annual dinner, Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 29, 1936, at the Hotel Harrisburger, 
Harrisburg. 

This is perhaps the most delightful feature of the annual 
convention so far as this particular group is concerned. 

The past presidents, now living, represent nearly every 
phase of education in the State, such as classroom teachers, 
supervisors, city superintendents, county superintendents, 
State Teachers Colleges, Colleges, and the Teachers Retire- 
ment System. Their service to the PSEA now covers a 
period of forty years. This extensive and varied experience 
furnishes many topics of conversation and discussion during 
the evening as is to be expected of such a group, and the 
“words of wisdom were as apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” 

An interesting part of the program each year is the 
initiation of the new member. Ben G. Graham was charged 
with the responsibility of initiating Mary B. McAndrew, the 
retiring president, and imparting to her the requisite knowl- 
edge and the mysteries of the organization. 

Past President Charles S. Davis, Steelton, who originated 
the place of the annual dinners and acts as secretary of this 
noted (or notorious) group, made all the arrangements for 
the dinner. Everyone of the absentees replied to invitations 
of the secretary. These were read and it was learned that 
those absent were widely scattered—in Mexico, Florida, 
Missouri, and other sections of the country. 

Near the close of the program the members stood in 
silence to the memory of the two members who had de- 
parted this life since our last annual dinner—M. S. Bentz 
of Cambria County and H. W. Dodd of Allentown. 

During the session of the 1935 Convention each past 
president was presented with a gold key as a recognition 
of service rendered. Ben G. Graham was presented with a 
similar key in the Forum during the evening general session 
by Past President Carmon Ross. 

The following were present at the annual dinner: 


Robest C. Siew, PRED «5 0 5 cece cece vies: 1914 
Henry Bi. Bess, Plartitbarg .... 0.0.0.5 ceiveccwses 1915 
GharlescS. Davis: SteHOM 2 <:¢.s:6 seis cca ee eves wera 1917 
W. G. Chambers, State College ... ......-0050000. 1920 
W.. We. Bere, TE 5 wos coin cesiewes ceends 1921 
eee 1925 
ee 1926 
ee eer errerrrrer reer 1929 
re 1932-33 
I I 65 fin ka ees ees oa Rae eed 1934 
Ben G, Ge, PRR vos oc ce ees ceecacaes 1935 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale ................. 1936 


J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg, Executive Secretary, 
PSEA, since 1921. 


Retirement Board Election 
Harrisburg, Pa., January 8, 1937. 
HE committee appointed to count the ballots for the 
election of the school employee representative on the 
Retirement Board to fill the vacancy caused by the expiration 
of the term of Lucy W. Glass met on January 8, 1937, and 
counted the ballots. 
A total of 43,748 ballots were cast of which— 
Lucy W. Glass received ...... 28,980 votes 
Alma M. Light received ... 14,017 votes 
751 votes were scattered.—CHARLES S. Davis, 
Chairman. 
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Pittsburgh Branch President 


Laura M. Braun was recently 
elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Assocication Miss Braun 
is a member of the faculty of the 
Peabody High School in its history 
department. For a number of 
years she served as director of ac- 
tivities in the Westinghouse High 
School and is now serving on the 
city-wide committee on auditorium 
programs for high schools. 

Miss Braun is member of two 
professional fraternities, Pi Lambda 

LAauRA M. BRAUN Theta, honorary fraternity for 

women in education, and Phi 

Alpha Theta, honorary in history. The Pittsburgh Teachers 

Association has had her support on its Board of Directors, 
on various committees, and in loyal personal influence. 

For several years Miss Braun filled the position of sum- 
mer session director of social activities at the University 
of Pittsburgh, from which institution she was graduated 
with “magna cum laude.” Last year she served as President 
of the Women’s Section of the University Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and is now a member of the Year Book Committee 
of that organization. 





Pitt Alumni Plan Sesquicentennial 
Celebration February 25 


LUMNI of the University of Pittsburgh, almost 25,000 

strong, have completed preliminary plans for the cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of the University’s found- 
ing on February 25. Although the University will be 150 
years old on February 28, the date for the alumni observance 
was set for the 25th. 

Headed by George H. Clapp, alumnus and president of 
the board of trustees, honorary chairman; and Norman 
MacLeod, alumni representative on the board of trustees, 
general chairman, committees have been at work for more 
than two months making plans for the celebration. The 
alumni will hold a banquet in the Schenley Hotel on the 
evening of February 25 at which the University’s sesqui- 
centennial will be celebrated. Alumni, faculty members, and 
friends of the University as well as a number of distin- 
guished guests will attend the banquet. 

In addition to a program of short speeches, a talking 
moving picture, now in preparation, depicting the history 
of the University will be shown at the banquet. Plans are 
also being made for the alumni to participate in the student 
celebration, a general assembly in Syria Mosque, on the 
morning of February 25. The student observance of the 
University’s birthday will be combined with the traditional 
Scholars’ Day at which time recognition will be given to 
student leaders, Dean Vincent W. Lanfear says. 

Chairmen of committees in charge of the sesquicentennial 
plans are: J. Steele Gow, ’16, invitations; Roy C. McKenna, 
’03, reception; J. G. Quick, ’13, banquet; John Weber, ’09, 
finance; B. F. Jenkins, ’06, county organizations; William 
C. Arther, ’17, publicity; and Judge Joseph A. Richardson, 
’15, speakers. Others on the general committee are: P. 
V. McParland, president of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion; and John W. Hallock, alumni secretary. 


There are obviously two educations. One teaches us how 
to make a living and the other how to live—JAMEs T. 
ADAMS. 
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Lycoming County Superintendent 

Frank H. Painter was appointed 
December 28, 1936, by Lester K. 
Ade, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, as superintendent of 
Lycoming County schools. Mr. 
Painter will fill the unexpired term 
of Sylvester B. Dunlap, deceased. 

Superintendent Painter received 
his elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in the public schools of 
Muncy and attended Bucknell Uni- 
versity from which he received a 
Ph. B. degree in 1910 and an A. 
M. degree in 1915. 

Mr. Painter has had a wide ex- 
perience in the teaching field. He 
started with three years in the rural schools. At Jersey 
Shore he was high school principal for a number of years, 
then supervising principal and finally superintendent. After 
24 years of service in that borough he became assistant 
county superintendent, August 1, 1935, which position he 
has occupied until his promotion to the county superin- 
tendency. 














FRANK H. PAINTER 


Guidance’Program at Hershey 
(From page 222) 


for the employers in various fields on which they could 
indicate the requirements they demand of their employees. 
These were returned and are now used in the guidance 
classes, so that pupils may study in advance the abilities 
and traits needed in the various fields of work, in order that 
they may begin now to develop those abilities or traits in 
which they now find they are lacking. 

As a further aid along this line inquiries were sent to 
graduates of Hershey High School as to the work they are 
doing and the specific requirements needed. The first results 
of this follow-up are found in a special Supplement on 
Guidance to the Broadcaster, the newspaper of the Hershey 
High School. 


Booklets on each of the trades taught in the Hershey 
Vocational School have been compiled by the boys at pres- 
ent enrolled in those courses, so that ninth-grade boys may 
know more about the courses in the vocational school. 
These booklets were worked out as a project of the English 
classes of that school. Essays on various occupations have 
been written by graduates working in those fields. Every 
attempt has been made to provide practical materials for 
the use of the pupils in this work of making more vital 
the work of guidance at Hershey. 


Integration 


It is very evident that various departments of the school 
have been cooperating in this guidance work. The art de- 
partment has made its contribution in the form of posters 
and graphs. Essays in the English classes have been read 
by the guidance instructor, as have autobiographies written 
as a part of the civics classes. A new project has been to 
use visits to the Hershey Chocolate Factory or other com- 
munity buildings and enterprises as the basis for discussions 
in science and civic classes, for descriptive writing in 
English, for practice in nomenclature and vocabulary in 
Latin, for problems in mathematics, and for discussions of 
occupational implications in guidance. 
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New Superintendent at Saint Clair 

Charles R. Birch, the new super- 
intendent of the Saint Clair 
schools, was born at Saint Clair, 
Schuylkill County, and received his 
early education in the public gram- 
mar and high school of Saint Clair. 
He finished his high school course 
at Pottsville. 

He graduated from Bucknell 
University with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1923 and with 
the degree of Master of Arts in 
1926. At the present time he is 
studying for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at the University of CHARLES R. BIRCH 
Pennsylvania. 

Having served in the schools of Saint Clair since 1923 
as teacher, high school principal, and supervising principal 
Mr. Birch now assumes the role of superintendent of the 
public schools of Saint Clair. 





Curriculum Revision 

The more we analyze the product of out schools and the 
more we become conscious of the great variety of abilities 
of the pupils under our care, the more rapidly curriculum 
revision will move from mention in our textbooks to ac- 
tuality in our classrooms. Hershey teachers already see the 
need for differentiated curriculum and are moving in that 
direction. Mechanically-minded boys with high degree of 
intelligence need the best possible training in preparation 
for highly skilled technical work. Those not especially 
endowed with a high order of intelligence need a technical 
course adapted to their needs. Pupils with promise of high 
commercial ability need the best training possible in that 
field. Those in the lower levels must have the work adapted 
to their abilities. The present high school curriculum does 
not challenge the intelligence of these higher levels, nor 
give the intense training necessary in preparation for those 
who want to go to college. 


Research Activities 

Research is the heart of guidance. Before we can guide, 
we must have some idea of what lies ahead. We must 
study our product to see how it is functioning out in life. 
We must study our present program to find out if it is 
efficient. Do our students like civics, science, English, etc.? 
If they like them, why do they? If they do not like them, 
why do they not? What can be done to make these courses 
more appealing? Why do our students fail in their sub- 
jects? How do our students study? What percentage of 
graduates from our commercial courses work in that field? 
What percentage of graduates of vocational courses work 
in those fields? How permanent are the occupational choices 
of our students? What high school courses are of most help 
to workers in commercial work, vocational work, etc. ? 

Hershey High School has been revising its guidance pro- 
gram to meet needs of pupils and community. It is looking 
to the future in order to prepare its pupils to make the many 
adjustments that life demands. Hershey has been preparing 
materials to be used in its own classes. These materials 
have been assembled in a six page supplement to the 
Broadcaster, Hershey High School’s newspaper. This sup- 
plement is an example of Hershey cooperation. The guid- 
ance instructor prepared the material, the newspaper staff 
arranged it, and the printing department printed it. Any 
one interested may receive a copy of this paper by writing 
for a sample copy. 
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Reading Program in Forest 


Hills Schools 

EACHERS of the Forest Hills 

Schools are undertaking to improve 
the reading program for pupils under 
their direction. The general plan is to 
bring together all agencies in the com- 
munity which may influence reading, 
and by working as a unit, to carry out 
a definite program to advance standards. 

A “Parent’s Handbook” sponsored 
by the Parent Teachers Association, out- 
lines a definite program of pre-reading 
experiences. The school nurse is en- 
gaged in locating physical defects which 
may retard pupils. The school librarian 
aids in the selection of reading ma- 
terials. All classroom teachers give at- 
tention to reading in all daily assign- 
ments. In the junior high school dur- 
ing the homeroom period a definite 
reading program is carried out under 
the direction of the homeroom teacher. 

G. A. Yoakam of the University of 
Pittsburgh meets with the faculty of the 
schools at general meetings and out- 
lines the various problems and objec- 
tives. Sub-committees and individuals 
make appointments to discuss details 
that cannot be taken up at the general 
meeting. 

It is felt that with this systematic 
attack on the reading problem much is 
being done to help the pupil get the 
most out of reading both for pleasure 
and profit. 


THE EASTON TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION held its December meeting on 
December 9, as the annual dinner. At 
that time they honored Raymond E. 
Peifer for twenty-five years of service 
as secretary of the Easton school dis- 
trict. Instrumental music and_ solos 
were furnished by members of student 
organizations. Short talks were made 
by Mrs. Helen Plank, president of the 
Board of Education, James C. Bay, 
superintendent, members of the corps 
tepresenting supervision, high school, 
junior high school, and elementary 
school teachers. Mr. Peifer responded 
and among the things he called atten- 
tion to was the fact that no member of 
the school board that first elected him 
is now serving and only eighteen teach- 
ets remain of those teaching twenty-five 
years ago. Aelfric James, Sr., president 
of the Association, acted as toastmaster. 

Nort East dedicated its new James 
L. Heard Memorial grade school on 
January 2. The building, which cost 
$140,000, embodies the latest develop- 
ments in school architecture and is in 
architectural harmony with the high 
school nearby. Earle C. Davis is super- 
vising principal of schools. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL Pennsylvania 
commercial contest will be held at the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
May 1 and May 8, 1937. Class A 
schools, those having three or more 
full-time commercial teachers during 
the school year, 1935-36, will contest 
May 1; Class B schools, those having 
less than three teachers, will contest 
May 8. Examinations are given each 
year in typewriting, bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, business arithmetic, and 
business law. For rules, write Harvey 
A. Andruss, director, department of 
commerce, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
faculty members have rightly empha- 
sized that the teacher’s major function 
is inspirational rather than tutorial in 
their selection of the ten best potential 
additions to their own number from 
among the world’s historical leaders. 
The ten chosen by the professors in 
the campus symposium were Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, da Vinci, Shakespeare, 
Galileo, Newton, Darwin, Pasteur, and 
Einstein. 


ALICE CUTAIAR is a new sixth-grade 
teacher in Palmyra borough. 





OES the first sneeze— 

the advance sign of a 
pesky cold—mean two 
worries for you? (1) That 
it may become serious and 
interrupt your teaching; 
(2) that a discontinued in- 
come will cause you finan- 
cial discomfort? 
T. P. U. membership can- 
not stop a cold, but it can 
squelch worry No. 2 for 
you. T. P. U.’s guaranteed 
financial protection during 
recovery is often half the 
cure. 
Thousands of unworried T. P. 
U. members who have unex- 
pectedly met with sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine have re- 
ceived regular checks during 
disability. T. P. U. benefits pay 
hospital, drug and doctor bills. 
Why not afford yourself the 
same security with a T. P. U. 








Does The First Sneeze 
Mean TWO Worries? 








protection has been planned by 
professional men for the bene- 


fit of teacher-members. Write 

for information. 
TEACHERS 

PROTECTIVE UNION 


T. P. U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, 12 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia; J. D. Armstrong, 1018 Fulton 


certificate? This inexpensive Bldg. Pittsburgh; or Local Deputy 
| ee PROTECTIVE 
°MAIL | _ 7. P. U. BUILDING tia 5 ietcen its yt oie ae 
Please send me a copy o 
or New Book ! PERCE LE EDP eT EEO ET 
f wh | your new book, “A Word 
——— : WAR ci ssechcacannamsavuamaeaeeea ae 
to the Wise” i i 
does not obligate me in Teaching 
, any way. WUE nacadcwsceecaceedcccauaaecees Pa237 
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Pennsylvania School Libraries 
Maud Minster, Altoona 
For the Pennsylvania Council of School Librarians 
ENNSYLVANIA school librarians are in need of help. 
In many instances the school library has nearly given its 
all because it has had no one to speak for it. 

From the beginning, budget makers have harmed library 
progress. The accounting system used throughout the coun- 
try classifies the library as an “‘auxiliary agency.” This clas- 
sification was obviously made by school administrators and 
accountants who, though they acted in good faith, were un- 
informed of the place the school library occupies in instruc- 
tion. 

Librarians feel a change in the budget practice would be 
a decided step in the desired direction. Expenditures for a 
library naturally belong under the budget item known as 
“Instruction.” Under this come textbooks and supplies. 
Surely library books and magazines belong here. 

The library is not ‘‘auxiliary” to instruction, it is flesh and 
bone with classroom work. Librarians wish the State De- 
partment would help to show administrators enough reasons 
and advantages that they feel it worth while to make this 
budget change. 

All through the school system financial slashes have been 
made, but the library has been stabbed in the back. It was 
not lay enemies of public education who brought down li- 
brary budgets, it was the administrators who betrayed the 
library by calling it something other than it is—“‘auxiliary.”’ 

We recognize that widespread library service is essential to 
supplement the work of the public schools and that changing 
methods in instruction and additional courses are making the 
library an integral part of our educational system. There- 
fore we urge consideration for funds to meet the needs. 
There is a strong movement in the state to add courses to the 
curriculum without textbooks. Students are referred to the 
library. No funds are provided to purchase library materials 
for these classes. This makes a very unhealthy problem for 
the librarian and the student, not to mention the teacher. 

The State Department gives the following standards for 
library budgets: one dollar per year per student in secondary 
schools and fifty cents per student in the elementary schools. 

No librarian can function successfully without someone 
to speak for the library, to convince the school board that if 
stimulating and efficient teaching is to be expected, the board 
must include in the regular school budget a reasonable ap- 
propriation for upkeep of the school library. 

The library should enrich the curriculum, supply reference 
materials, provide worthy use of leisure time, train pupils in 
the use of books and libraries, serve as a centralizing agency 
in the school, train for character, serve teachers, and assist 
guidance programs of the school. 

A school has no right to expect such service until the local 
school board has been informed of the needs and induced to 
provide a suitable room, adequate library materials, equip- 
ment, and sufficient funds for the upkeep of the library on 
the basis fully justified by its importance. 

At present there are two outstanding needs for Pennsyl- 
vania School Libraries: 

I. That school administrators place library expenses un- 
der the budget item of “Instruction.” 

II. That in making a library budget, State standards be 

followed. 


Biology Teachers’ Club 
OBERT T. HANCE, president of the Biology Teachers’ 
Club, will lead a round-table discussion of laboratory 
teaching methods at the February 6 meeting of the club in 
the Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh, at 10 a. m. 


February, 1937 


Lawrence Park Teacher Retires 


Inez M. Hyatt retired from ac- 
tive service May 29, 1936, after 
successfully serving as principal of 
the Lawrence Park Township 
Grade School, Erie, for fourteen 
years. Miss Hyatt had taught in 
the schools of Pennsylvania forty- 
four years. 

Miss Hyatt had taught all grades 
from the first, through and includ- 
ing high school. Of them all she 
preferred the work of the fourth 
and eighth grades, the fourth “be- 
cause it is then that the little minds 
are ready and eager to grasp just all 
you can pour into them” and the 
eighth, “because then the pupils are looking forward to 
high school and are putting forth their most earnest effort 
to reach that goal.” 














INEZ M. HyaTr 





The program will include: 

Value of Pupil Notebooks 

Teacher Demonstration versus Pupil Experimentation 

Use of Supplementary References 

Lunch will be served immediately following the program. 
—MariE KNAUuz, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh. 


Wh 








One Hundred and Fiftieth 


Anniversary of Constitution 

EORGE H. EARLE, Governor of Pennsylvania, asks 

schools to commemorate the great events which pro- 
duced the Constitution of the United States by celebrations 
in 1937, 1938, and 1939. In his proclamation he calls at- 
tention to September 17, 1937, the anniversary of the day 
on which the constitution was signed in Philadelphia; to 
December 12, 1937, the anniversary of the day on which 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ratified; to June 21, 
1938, the anniversary of the day on which the ratification 
of the ninth State insured the final adoption of the Consti- 
tution; and to April 30, 1939, the anniversary of the In- 
auguration of George Washington as first president of the 
United States under the Constitution. 

The City of Philadelphia, in which the Constitution was 
signed, will lead in this celebration with ceremonies com- 
mensurate with its great dignity and importance. Penn- 
sylvania was the second State to ratify the constitution and 
the first of the large States to approve. 


State Physical Education Group Meets 
HE recent Pennsylvania State Physical Education Con- 
vention at Allentown was well attended by an enthusi- 
astic group of delegates. The speakers more than measured 
up to expectations. 

New officers elected are: President, Archie Dodd, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock; vice-president, Elizabeth 
McHose, Reading; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy K. Landis, 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown; and member of executive 
committee, Frank P. Maguire, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The association recommended and approved a new type 
of State organization. This has been under consideration 
for some time but the near future will see it in effect. The 
State has eight educational convention districts. A phys- 
ical education and health organization will be developed in 
each unit. Each district will have a representative on the 
executive committee. 
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The January-February 


HORN BOOK 


Of Special interest to teachers of 
English and to Librarians 


DEFINITION OF A POET. John Holmes, 
contributor to Atlantic and MHarper’s 
writes this inspiring article that seeks 
to overcome a prejudice against poetry 
as something highbrow or obscure. 
A YOUNG ENGLISH POET: MARGOT 
DICK. A fine article about this brilliant 
young writer who also contributes a 
130-line poem, Miss Dimity. Fine for 
reading aloud. 
MOUNTAIN WOMAN. A new poem by 
Monica Shannon. 
BREAD ALONE. Constance Cassady dis- 
cusses spiritual values in reading for 
young people. 
THE THREE OWLS’ NOTEBOOK. Anne 
Carroll Moore reviews Selma Lagerlof’s 
Diary and gives her opinion of Around 
the World in Eleven Years. 
ALSO: Mabel Leigh Hunt contributes an 
article about herself and her writing; 
three other fine articles on books and 
reading; and a 12-page booklist. 

Price, 50 cents 


or 
$1.00 for this and the next two issues, published 
before June. 


264 Boyls .5S » 
The Horn Book ™PBeziston, Street 





Books Received 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

CirIzENsHIP. Henry N. Sherwood. 
$1.20 

ENGLISH ACTIVITY WoRK BOOK. 
Grades III and IV. Blanche E. 
Fuqua, Mary D. Reed, and Earl 
A. Johnson. Grades V and VI. 
Blanche E. Fuqua, Mary R. Mc- 
Beth, and Margaret Gillum. $0.24 
each 

Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
20, Mass.: 

THE Map Lover and other poems. 

Edna D. Drake. $1.25 
Johnson Publishing Co., 8-10 S. Fifth 
St., Richmond, Va.: 

CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH EXERCISES. 
Wm. B. Guitteau. Grade III, 
$0.24. Grades IV and V, $0.28. 
Grade VI, $0.32. Grades VII and 
VIII, $0.36. Grade IX, $0.40 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42na St., N.Y. €.: 

SAFETY THROUGH THE YEAR. Flor- 
ence Nelson and H. Louise Cot- 
terell. $0.52 

Charles E. Merrill Co., 381 Fourth 
Ade, No¥: G.: 

THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM. Bessie B. 

Goodrich 
Newson & Co., 72 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.: 

TAXES—BENEFIT AND BURDEN. M. 
Slade Kendrick and Chas. H. 
Seaver. $0.80 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.: 

PETER KRAFFT DER SEGELFLIEGER. 

Edited by I. Finn. $0.30 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 
NY, €.2 

ELEMENTS OF RETAIL SELLING. Paul 

H. Nystrom. $2.40 
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guidance? 


Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 


You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


Isn’t your 


57th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 








HO) > 


ses BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Twentieth Consecutive Year Under Same Managment 


7111-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut Streets 


) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials Seeking 
Teachers and Teachers Seeking Advancement 


Pennypacker 1223 








C. H. GORDINIER MANAGER 
Candidates carefully selected. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 


No charge to school officials. 


BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Early registration advisable. 








University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 1801- 
1835 AND Its DEBT TO ROBERTS 
Vaux. Joseph J. McCadden. 


$3.50 
Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE PROFESSIONAL MOVEMENT OF 


RuRAL SCHOOL ‘TEACHERS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. Bulletin 332; 
June, 1936; Pennsylvania State 


College Studies in Rural Educa- 
tion. William F. Hall, Associate 
Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College. 
64 pp. 

The material in this bulletin is the 
outgrowth of a study made by William 
F. Hall, associate professor of agricul- 
tural education at Pennsylvania State 
College, in fulfilment of the require- 
ments of the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy at Cornell University. Dr. Hall 
analyzes in a very clear way the extent 
and reasons for the movement of rural 
school teachers from one position to 
another and from one school district to 
another, as well as reasons for with- 
drawal from and return to the teaching 
profession. The study deals principally 
with rural school teachers. The study 
not only presents the present situation 
but, in addition, recommends measures 
to remedy and reduce the excessive 
transfers now too prevalent in the rural 
districts of the State. The bulletin is a 
valuable contribution to the literature 
or, the problems of rural education in 
Pennsylvania. 

THE CIvIL SERVICE IN MODERN Gov- 
ERNMENT. National Civil Service 
Reform League, 521 Fifth Ave., 
Ne ¥:€. $0.25 


THE EFFECT OF TWO CONTRASTING 
ForRMS OF TESTING UPON LEARN- 
ING. Sister Felicita Gable, Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. $1 

THE FAMILY SITUATION AND THE Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILD. John Levy & 
O. Spurgeon English. Child Re- 
search Clinic of The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 


Take Time to Live 


| pee professions need mental poise 
and the resulting bits of relaxation 
more than teaching That 
school of yours is going to be there 
long after you have gone to your eternal 
reward. Fifty years from now your 
pupils probably won’t appreciate your 
having sat up till 3 a. m. grading and 
marking papers, but they likely will re- 
call vividly whether you were a live, 
up-and-coming individual who was 
aware of what was going on in this 
busy world or whether you were a cross, 
crabby, neurotic old crank who refused 
to go outside the pages of your text 
book....Life can be richer, fuller, 
broader, and much more pleasant if only 
we take time to live it—-Wyoming - 
Education News 


A $50,000 endowment with a life 
time annuity has been given to Dickin- 
son College by Montgomery P. Sellers 
of the college faculty, as a memorial to 
his mother, the late Martha Porter Sel- 
lers. The sum is given to endow a 
chair in the English department of 
which Dr. Sellers is the head. Dr. 
Sellers has been a member of the Dick- 
inson faculty since his graduation from 
the college in 1893 and now holds the 
chair. 
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NEW BOOKS 


» 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by 
those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 


ublishers. We include only 
ks they want to read, and 


at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the x 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN VIEWS OF 
EDUCATION. W. A. Saucier, Pro- 
fessor of Education, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College. 490 pp. Ginn. 
$2.80 

The purpose of the author is to as- 
sist undergraduates in the development 





Thousands praise 
GENERAL () ELECTRIC’S 
1937 SCHOOL PROJECT 


“The NEW STORY 
OF LIGHT™ 


Only 


fer: 


while 
they last 


This complete project on light and seeing 
... acclaimed by teachers throughout the 
country as the finest project of its kind ever 
published ...comes in five units designed 
to tie-in with regular study courses in Social 
Studies, Geography, History, Health and 


Safety, and General Science —the courses 
regularly taught from third to junior high 
grades. 

The project, prepared with the help of 
leading authorities on school projects, in- 
cludes complete instructions and suggests 
worthwhile activities with each unit. It 
consists of a printed text with all five units 
bound in one 32-page booklet, and four 
large (50”x36") wall charts lithographed 
in color on tough, sturdy paper, designed 
for use with the various units. 

A nominal charge of 10¢ is made to help 
defray mailing and handling costs. 

NOTE: A 12-page booklet containing black 
and white reproductions of the four large 
wall charts and adequate explanatory copy 
has been especially prepared for distribu- 
tion to sedi: for both home and class use. 


Cost is 2 cents each. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Dept. 166, General Electric Company, p-2 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send me, postage prepaid, your new school project ‘*The 
New Story of Light’’ including the 32-page textbook and four 


large colored wall charts, I enclose 10c for mailing. 
Please send me, postage prepaid copies of the 12- 


page booklet at 2c. I enclose $ for these. 


Name 
Address 


City State 





of a valid, workable philosophy of edu- 
cation, one that is in harmony with the 
demands of modern biology and the 
present social situation. By presenting 
continuity of thought, he gives a com- 
prehensive unified grasp of education 
so that the prospective teacher may de- 
velop a point of view and know what 
it is all about. He helps the beginning 
student to comprehend, to understand, 
to see relationships, and to think. 


EXAMINATIONS AND ‘THEIR SUBSTI- 
TUTES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
I. L. Kandel. Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, N. 
Y. C. Bulletin 28 


In the preface W. A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the Foundation, points out that 
this study ‘abounds in interest not 
only for the student of the field but for 
the lay reader. It is a chronicle of 
gtowing recognition of the importance 
of the individual as the product of the 
American educational process. The Bul- 
letin presents at once a summary, on 
the one hand, of what has transpired 
in the United States respecting exam- 
inations and their substitutes, and, on 
the other, of the issues implied for the 
organization of education in general.” 

Dr. Jessup credits the United States 
with being the first country in which 
emerged the question of individual dif- 
ferences among pupils and the bearing 
of those differences upon examinations 
and their use. These matters Americans 
have been studying intensively for more 
than thirty years. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN EDUCATION. 
Frank W. Thomas, President, and 
Albert R. Lang, Head Department 
of Education, State College, Fres- 
no, California. Edited by Ellwood 
P. Cubberley. 340 pp. Riverside 
Textbooks in Education, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.25 

For students of the principles and 

philosophy of education. It goes to 
the scientific bases of education—biol- 
ogy, psychology, sociology—for its 
evaluation of current practice. It ex- 
amines historical sources of present edu- 
cational theories. It fits in with the 
work in education that is going on 
around us. It holds to an eclectic and 
objective point of view. It shows the 
student how he must analyze and evalu- 
236 


ate for himself, and indicates the proc- 
ess of formulating an educational phil- 
osophy and the facts and evidence on 
which any sound educational theory 
must rest. It stresses the need for con- 
stant revision of educational theories in 
the light of new scientific knowledge. 

THE Ku KLux KLAN IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Emerson Loucks, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pa. 213 pp. The Telegraph Press, 
Harrisburg, Pa. $2 

A study in Nativism—a movement 
among the common people, the vast 
majority of whom are native-born Prot- 
estants. The author believes that Klan 
ideology is still accepted, altered 
scarcely at all by lapses of membership 
and abandonment of meetings. The 
book is a case study in which names 
and places are largely limited to the 

Realm of Pennsylvania. The present 

time is sufficiently removed from the 

period of public controversy regarding 
the Order to permit Klansmen them- 
selves to talk freely and to pass critical 
judgment upon the organization to 
which they once gave active allegiance. 

You HAvE To WRITE LETTERS. Her- 
bert L. Prescott. 21 pp. _ Illus. 
Platform News Publishing Co., 45 
A Free St., Portland, Maine. $0.20 
a copy. Teachers’ Guide, $0.10 

A booklet for pupils and teachers on 
letter writing with a supplementary 
mimeographed teachers’ guide. Sixteen 
units cover every phase of the subject; 
illustrations are numerous enough to 
picture all types of letters; the teachers’ 
guide contains a complete, short-answer 
examination; pupil exercises are plenti- 
ful. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ADULT 
SCHOOL. J. Keith Torbert. 218 
pp. Macmillan. $1.50 

A manual of suggestions based on 
three years of experiences and expeti- 
ments in Maplewood, New Jersey, with 
an introduction by William F. Russell 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The book does not concern 
itself with the inspiring of interest in 
adult education. It has as its primary 
purpose to make simpler and easier the 
path of those already interested in the 
establishment and maintenance of an 
adult school. It suggests a pattern for 
such organizations which other com- 
munities may adapt to their own situa- 
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tions. It discusses location and organi- 
zation, fundamental principles, the cur- 
riculum, the faculty, the forum, finances, 
entertainment, publicity. 


INDIAN TALES FROM GUATEMALA. 
Marie H. Jessup and Lesley Byrd 
Simpson. 136 pp. Illus. Scrib- 
ner’s. $0.76 

Indian stories as told an American 
woman who lived for forty years in 
the Vera Paz country, by the Indians 
ot by the missionaries. A final chap- 
ter tells how the people live and die, 
how they play and how they make 
love and get married, and about the 
jungle monsters that scare them late 
at night. 


PETER AND NANCy IN AsIA. Mildred 
H. Comfort. 286 pp. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., Chicago. $0.85. 


Peter and Nancy with their Uncle 
Lee spend a year visiting “the biggest, 
the oldest, the most astounding conti- 
nent.” From the tents of nomads of 
Afghanistan to the cluttered houseboats 
of China, the children picture the peo- 
ple, their habits, customs, and modes of 
living. A hundred photographic illus- 
trations supplement the text. 


HERE COMES THE POSTMAN. Dorothea 
Park. Illustrations in color by 
Margaret Freeman. 90 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $0.64. 

One of the books in the “Commun- 
ity Life Series” to give children in 
ptimary grades accurate information on 
community life. It offers suggestions 
for activities in school and outside. The 
child may thus better interpret the serv- 
ice rendered by the postman. The 
story is told in the speech children use, 
with the vocabulary carefully checked 
with the Thorndike and Gates lists. 


AMERICA’S WORLD BACKGROUNDS. 
George E. Freeland, James Trus- 
low Adams, Contributing Editor. 
501 pp. Illus. Scribnet’s. 

A new social science series, the other 
two books of which are ‘America’s 
Progress in Civilization” and ‘America 
and the New Frontier.” Throughout 
the series the past is made to interpret 
the present. The realization of human 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


Combine study with recreation 


June 28—August 6 

And Post-Session of three weeks 

New Courses in Methods 

Teacher and Pre-Professional Training 

Commercial Education and Business 
Administration 

Public School and Solo Music 

Choral Conducting 

Liberal Arts Education 

Seminar in Creative Writing, Play 
Production Laboratory 

For particulars, write to the Director 

Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 











rights, as a central theme in the de- 
velopment of civilization, man’s prog- 
ress in learning to work with his fel- 
low men, and the advancement of 
peace are stressed in all three books. 
“America’s World Backgrounds” cov- 
ers more than the narrow stream of 
history that began with ancient Egypt 
and moved down through Babylon, 
Greece, Rome, and spread over Western 
Europe, finally to cross the Atlantic to 
America—it also shows the pupil how 
developments in the Orient and all 
parts of the world have fused to make 
modern civilization. It gives a picture 
of modern progress in each country 
whose ancient progress was once the 
only theme. 


PARENT TEACHER PUBLICITY MANUAL. 
Edited by Clarice Wade, Publicity 
Secretary. 83 pp. National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. $0.25 

This booklet is designed to equip 

Congress workers to give out informa- 

tion of a constructive character about 

Congress work. The material in the 

volume is equally appropriate for per- 

sons interested in public relations in 
other organizations and agencies. It 
discusses the publicity channels, the 
press and publicity, suggestions on news 
writing, and aids to efficiency such as 

a publicity calendar, scrapbooks, pub- 

licity budget, etc. 


INDIANS OF THE OAKS. Melicent H. 
Lee. Illus. by Leslie W. Lee. 245 
pp. Ginn. $0.92 

The scenes are set seventy-five years 
ago, in the foothills of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the Kum-me-is lived, and 
in the desert and mountains where they 
journeyed. The author spent years 
with these Indians, gathering folklore, 
knowledge of nuts, roots, and herbs, 
and ancient customs. Some of the 
older Indians told her of customs that 
had almost vanished. ‘Thus all her ma- 
terial is first-hand, new and pleasing in 
its freshness. 


Essays THEN AND Now. Selected by 
Alice C. Cooper and David Fallon. 
402 pp. Ginn. $1.12 
Essays chosen because of their appeal 
to students of high-school age, essays 
alive and engaging, stimulating and in- 
forming. From sketches of people and 
scenes in nature and travel, the reader 
advances to essays on opinions and phil- 
osophies of life. These essays should 
develop a_ taste for thoughtful reading 
on higher levels and create a desire for 
self-expression. Preceding each essay 
is a sketch of the author, his time and 
his writings; following are notes and 
suggestions for study. The book ends 
with a list of books of essays for fur- 
ther reading. 
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FREE 


for Your Class 











THIS HEALTH PROJECT 
PROMOTES BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 


ret 
f, WARon 
PF; COLDS 


prou # * 


MEDICAL FACTS TO HEL 
GHS AND COLDS i 


FIGHT COU 





CONTAINS: 1. Teacher's Manual on 
Colds. 2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Proj- 
ect Sheets. 3. Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives 
in clear, interesting language the latest 
medical facts about colds and coughs 
(32 pages). The little book also contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how 
to write a composition about colds and 
their prevention. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child —will 
also be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 





Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free complete Health Project in- 
cluding booklet “War on Colds”, Pupils’ Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach........ pupils, P—=2 


Name 





Address 
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Plan now to see 


ant ihe 
japan N-Y-K- 


Revel in the glamour of the exotic East — stimu- 


grient 


lating, charming, delightful, and at low, eco- 
nomical rates. Special arrangements for the 
great World Educational Conference at Tokyo 
next August. 

Many inclusive round-trip tours to suit any 
whim and pocketbook. N.Y. K.’s perfect service 
—smooth-riding, stately motor liners with every 
convenience and luxury, travel-menus famed for 
their American delicacies. Round-trip all-inclusive 
rates from $442 to $1,043. Also low rate round-trip 
fares on regular sailings from the Pacific Coast. 
@ Write to Dept. 23. New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 
551 Market St.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; Chicago, 40 N. 


Dearborn St.; Los Angeles, 518 W. Sixth St., or any Cunard 
White Star Limited office. Consult your local tourist agent. 


N-¥-K-Line 


(JAPAN MAIL ) commen 





i * 
TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





ENJOY NEW YORK— 
INEXPENSIVELY! 


Fine Room With Bath: 
$2.50 to $4 Single-$3 to $6 Double 
Famous Table d’Hote Restaurants 
LUNCHEON - - -_ 50c to 75c 
DINNER - - - = 75c To $1.50 
Finest, freshest Sea Food 
ALL EXPENSE RATE—3 days, 2 nights 
IN NEW YORK — $11 person, double 
room, bath; $13 person, single room, bath, 
including meals and entertainment. 


Adjacent Radio City - Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129 West 48th St. New York 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. J. E. Bath, Mgr. 
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NOTES and NEWS 





R. G. WALTERS, director of teacher 
training and personnel officer, Grove 
City College, was elected first vice- 
president of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation at the Cleveland 
convention the last week in December, 
1936, 

Guy C. Lauver of Camp Hill has 
been elected bursar of the State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, to succeed William 
Schuster. Mr. Lauver, who was asso- 
ciate director in charge of a study of 
local school units under the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, took 
over his duties at Indiana in January. 


Mrs. DorotHy T. DyER of Ohio 
State University has been appointed 
dean of women at Bucknell University 
by Arnaud C. Marts, acting president. 
Mrs. Dyer succeeds Mrs. Paul G. Stolz, 
who has been serving as acting dean of 
women since Amelia E. Clark resigned 
the position last summer. At present 
the appointee is assistant to the junior 
dean in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences at Ohio State. 


Cyrit C. SARVER and J. FLoyp 
SLAYBAUGH are new life members of 
the National Education Association. 
Mr. Sarver is supervising principal of 
the Hampton Township schools, Alli- 
son Park, and Mr. Slaybaugh is super- 
intendent of schools at Gettysburg. 


Dr. B. F. FACKENTHAL, JR., of 
Riegelsville, president of the board of 
trustees of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, made the first contribution to the 
Sesqui-Centennial endowment fund 
when he sent a check for $10,000 to 
John A. Schaeffer, president. The 
donor reserves the right to designate 
the use which the trustees shall make 
of the money. Franklin and Marshall 
will observe the Sesqui-Centennial of 
its founding in October, 1937. 

FRED ENGLEHARDT of the University 
of Minnesota has been appointed as 
tenth president of the University of 
New Hampshire. He succeeds Edward 
M. Lewis who died last May after a 
long illness. Doctor Englehardt served 
in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion when Thomas E. Finegan was 
Superintendent. 

JOHN C. BLair of Ohiopyle has been 
elected supervising principal of Dun- 
bar borough schools, succeeding Floyd 
N. Shaver. 


H. A. Opay, formerly superintendent 
of Mahanoy City schools, and Mrs. 
Oday are spending the winter months 
at Long Beach, California. 





GEORGE H. ParRKEs, director of the 
industrial department and head of the 
adult education program at Williams- 
port High School, has received the 1936 
Grit Award for Meritorious Community 
Service. Mr. Parkes is cited ‘For his 
successful development of an adult in- 
dustrial educational program for re- 
training into productive, self-support- 
ing citizens many men and women of 
this community.” 

FLoyp N. SHAVER, formerly super- 
vising principal of Dunbar schools, has 
been appointed to represent the Ency- 
clopedia Brittannica, Inc., in the Pitts- 
burgh division, which includes Western 
Pennsylvania and the state of West 
Virginia. 

Davip B. PUGH, supervisor of under- 
graduate centers at the Pennsylvania 
State College, has been appointed to 
the position of director of arts and 
science extension as recently announced 
by President Ralph D. Hetzel. In as- 
suming the duties of his new position, 
Mr. Pugh will retain the supervision of 
the undergraduate centers which are 
conducted by Penn State in DuBois, 
Hazleton, Pottsville, and Uniontown. 


THE EASTON ‘TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION reorganized this year and adopted 
a new constitution. The dues are $5, 
distributed as follows: PSEA _ dues, 
welfare, and bulletin; NEA dues, and 
the balance for local dues. The presi- 
dent and the secretary are elected for 
two years, on alternate years. An execu- 
tive committee of nine members is the 
working body of the organization. The 
president and the secretary are the dele- 
gates to the PSEA and the president to 
the NEA. The Association has a mem- 
bership of 212—100%. 

NorwIN HIGH SCHOOL opened an 
industrial arts department at the begin- 
ning of the second semester. Through 
a $13,000 WPA project rooms were 
remodeled and provisions made to 
cffer work in motor vehicles, electricity, 
general metals, and woodwork. James 
D. Wolfe and H. C. Mueller have been 
elected teachers for the new depart- 
ment. 


NINE FACULTY MEMBERS of the 
Somerset High School presented Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Importance of Being 
Earnest” as a benefit performance on 
December 10, in order to purchase a 
new cyclorama for the high school 
auditorium. Arnita Miles of the Eng- 
lish department coached the play. 
Homer W. Hay is the supervising 
principal of the Somerset schools. 
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THE WoRLD CONFERENCE IN 
Tokyo of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, to be held 
August 2-7, 1937, arrests attention 
everywhere. In spite of the distance 
for travel and the frustration of the 
present-day world, people show in- 
terest, a great deal of interest. Already 
more than six hundred persons are 
planning to attend. They recognize 
the significance of this great meeting 
and refuse to miss a part in it. Write 
to WFEA headquarters for information 
in regard to tours: 1201-16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D . C. 

FirE destroyed the Wilson School of 
Kulpmont for the third time since 
March, 1934. The loss was about 
$60,000, school officials said. State 
police and Kulpmont officials started 
an investigation. Two years ago, $35,- 
000 damage was caused by a fire in 
the building. That same night the 
high school burned with a loss of $75,- 
000. The new Roosevelt High School, 
built at a cost of $125,000, is ready for 
occupancy. 


GINN AND COMPANY announce that 
Edward K. Robinson, Frederick A. Rice, 
Wallace S. Girling, and James C. Amb- 
ler have been admitted to partnership 
as of January 1, 1937. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE LIBRARY 
with headquarters in the Education 
Building is establishing extension 
libraries over the State. Nearly 2,000 
books were sent out in 26 traveling 
libraries within the last month, contain- 
ing suitable material for some 15 clubs, 
32 public school libraries, and 119 gen- 
eral libraries. Exactly 174 places re- 
ceived books. The books are those of 
too little general interest to be pur- 
chased by smaller libraries and clubs. 
Supplementing the books, 7,000 slides 
for projection machines, rolls of film, 
and six projectors were circulated. These 
visual materials dealt with geography, 
history, science, and social studies. 


THE PitTsBURGH board of education 
has purchased textbooks to teach its 
fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade students 
etiquette. The textbooks will be used 
in a number of classes as an experiment 
to save the teachers a lot of preaching 
on manners. The books contain prob- 
lems and illustrations of every day life. 
Three volumes have been prepared for 
the three grades. A fourth volume is 
available for seventh-grade pupils and 
is aimed at training in finishing school 
style. 

A $67,000 bond issue for a new 
Camp Hill High School building was 
approved at special election December 
18 by more than two-and-a-half-to-one 
majority. The next step toward im- 


proving the high school facilities, school 
board members pointed out, will be 
the anticipated approval of a $55,000 
Public Works Administration grant, an 
application for which has been in the 
hands of PWA authorities for over a 
month. 


THE 6.5 PER CENT INCREASE in the 
number of full-time students at the 
Nation’s colleges is properly attributed 
to “the persistent faith of America that 
higher education yields economic and 
cultural returns.” Five hundred ninety- 
three colleges, in a survey conducted by 
President Raymond Walters of the 
University of Cincinnati, reported 
746,224 full-time students in 1936, 
with a grand total, including summer 
students, of 1,140,786. Freshmen 
alone increased 4.7 per cent. 


Necrology 














J. ALiceE HORNER 


J. Atice Horner, 68, for twenty- 
five years a teacher of English in the 
Uniontown Senior High School, died 
November 22 in the Uniontown Hos- 
pital. During her early teaching years 
she taught in the schools of South 
Brownville, Fayette City, and Con- 
nellsville. Miss Horner had retired 
from active service in 1932, after 
forty-two years of successful teaching. 
T. W. Lortus, 57, principal high 

school, Carbondale, died November 25 
after serving the schools of that city for 
38 years. For the past 27 years he was 
principal of the high school. 


SYLVESTER B. DUNLAP, 52, superin- 
tendent of Lycoming County public 
schools, Williamsport, since 1922, died 
in his sleep from heart failure Decem- 
ber 17, 1936. He retired at about 
10:00 p. m. Half an hour later his 
wife found him dead. 


JosEPH MEILEy, teacher of science 
in Camp Hill High School, died De- 
cember 26. 

ALFRED E. THEISEN, a teacher in 
the Furness Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, died in December following 
an operation. 
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BIRTHDAY of Charles Dickens was 
February 7, 1812. He wrote his first 
book, ‘Oliver Twist,” when he was 
twenty-four years of age. 


~~ 

SCRIBBLINGS on Roman walls 
have quite a modern note: ‘A blonde 
has taught me to hate brunettes”; 
“Epaphra! You’re no ball player.” 
Reader interest plus accuracy and per- 
spective are among the characteristics 
of ON THE Roap TO CIVILIZATION 
(Heckel and Sigman), the attractive new 
world history for high schools. 


Not confined entirely to leg- 
end are giants. So-o-o big 
that they can be appropri- 
ately classified as giants 
were Machinow, Russian, 
and Middleton, English, the two biggest 
known men in the world. They were 
exactly the same height—9 feet, 3 inches. 


a 
REVISED —Tue New Sient Reap- 
ERS (Lewis, Rowland, and Gehres). All 
books in this series of study type readers, 
from the Pre-Primer to Book VIII, have 
1936 or 1937 copyright date. 


th a al 
WILL DURANT, writing in 
The Saturday Evening Post, says: “I 
should make education in health a 
required course in every year of school- 
ing, from kindergarten to Ph.D.” Cer- 
tainly this motion will be heartily 
seconded by teachers and pupils using 
THE HEALTHY LIFE SERIES—as inter- 
esting as storybooks, as reliable as 
science itself. For Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


_—— 
SIRIUS, the Dog Star, now visible, 
is composed of two stars, one 48 times as 
luminous as the sun and the other 400 
times less luminous than the sun. 


If all the insects of the earth 
were piled on one end of a 
huge seesaw and all the other 
animals including man were 
crowded on the other end, 
the end holding the insects would sink 
down. See article and beautiful color 
plate, Twenty North American Insects, 
in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR ScHOOLS, the new dictionary of 
which children say, ‘‘It’s fun to use.” 


tt et al 
AFTER the Louisiana purchase had 
been measured and surveyed, the gov- 
ernment found that it had paid only two 
and one-half cents an acre for it. 

“~ 


= 








IT takes longer to boil potatoes at 
Denver than at Chicago. Why? See 
page 61 of UseFuL SciENCE FoR HIGH 
Scuoou. Inviting, interesting, sound, is 
the newest contribution in the field of 
general science, USEFUL ScrENCE, Books 
I and II, and USEFUL SCIENCE FOR HIGH 
ScHoot for the Junior High School years, 






The JOHN C. WIN TON COMPANY _ 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO Y ATLANTA ¥ DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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CONTIN ENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


ss UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information | 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. P) | 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 





Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 





Summer Recreation Bulletin 





| Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
| Graduate Schoo! Bulletin 








OF 


PITTSBURGH 


1937 Summer Sessions | 


An extensive program of courses in 
the liberal arts, engineering, business {i 
administration, and education is of- |j) 
fered for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students and is arranged in suc- 
cessive sessions of two, four, six, and 
eight weeks from June 7 to Aug. 27. 


For bulletins and information 
address The Director 
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JOHN PALMER GARBER, 77, histo- 
rian, author, and superintendent of the 
public schools of Philadelphia from 
1915 to 1921, died December 16, 1936, 
after an illness of three weeks. From 
1897 to 1915, he served as assistant 
superintendent and associate superin- 
tendent, Philadelphia. He was a grad- 
uate of State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He started teaching in a 
rural school in 1876. Among his pub- 
lications are several annual volumes of 
Current Activities and Influences in 
Education which were prepared in col- 
laboration with the late Martin Grove 
Brumbaugh. 

Harry E. Topp, who served as 
supervisor of practical arts in the Har- 
risburg schools until he resigned in 
1935, died December 30. 

LoTTIE JANE TAYLOR, a teacher in 
the Longfellow school of Pittsburgh, 
died May 17, 1936. Miss Taylor, 
formerly of Petrolia, Pa., had served 
47 years in the schools of Chicora and 
other Butler County schools, and in 
Pittsburgh. 

MINTA FULTON, Wyndhurst, West 
Chester, died October 20 at her home. 
Miss Fulton taught Latin for many 
years in Reading High School and was 
retired several years ago. 

DANIEL W. SEIBER, 63, former 
superintendent of schools of Somerset 
County, died of pneumonia, December 
21, in Indiana. 


HELEN L. GairTscH, a Latin and 


German teacher in the Coraopolis 
Jenior and Senior High Schools, 
passed away at her home in Mt. 
Oliver, Pittsburgh, December 13, 
1936. 


IN MEMORY OF 
The Members of the Staff of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools who have 
died within the past year 
EpIrH M. ANDERSON, Arsenal Junior 
High 
JOHN S. BAREFOOT, Perry High 
Mary F. Beatty, Letsche 
MINNIE A. CARROLL, Prospect Junior 
High 
BeRTHA B. Gower, Greenfield 
RoBERT E. Hacer, South Hills High 
MariAN LEE Hucues, East Park 
ALEX F. HumpHREyY, Compulsory At- 
tendance Dept. 
FRED L. MARSHALL, Allderdice High 
Este SCHUCHMAN, Hays 
May W. Spesce, Fifth Avenue High 
Lottie J. TAyLor, Longfellow 
CARRIE TOMER, Holmes 
These had been retired from active 
service 
ANNETTA Bair, Bayard 
IpA M. CONNELLEY, Forbes 
MINNIE FUNDENBERG, Schenley High 
W. G. Gans, Humboldt 


February, 1937 


ELIZABETH HAMILTON, Horace Mann 
JANE HANDLON, Liberty 

Emit Lewey, Schenley High 

Maria A. Lewis, Fifth Avenue High 
Maria S. MorFatT, Forbes 
KATHERINE F. REED, Lincoln 

May L. REYNOLDs, Fort Pitt 
EMMA Scott, Manchester 

W. P. SparGcrove, Schenley High 
MARGARET THOMAS, Harwood 
ANNE M. H. TILt, Fort Pitt 


Calendar 


February 2—State School Secretaries’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 3-4—State School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 7-13—Negro History Week 

February 17-20—Annual meeting, 
American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, New 
Orleans, La. 


February 20-25—67th Annual Conven- 
tion, NEA Department of Super- 
intendence, Municipal Auditorium, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. All- 
Pennsylvania Breakfast, Tuesday 
morning, February 23, at 7:30 
o'clock, Loggia, Jung Hotel, $1 

March 10-13—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

March 12-13—13th Annual 
High School Conference, 
York University, N. Y. C. 

March 24-27—Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

March 26-27—Pa. Academy of Science 
and Pa. Junior Academy of Sci- 
ence, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster 

April 16-17—Northeastern Convention 
District, Sunbury 

April 17—Western Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Arts Conference, Califor- 
nia 

April 23-24—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Tenth Annual 
Final State Contest, Altoona 

June 27-July 1—National Education 
Association, Detroit, Mich. All- 
Pennsylvania Lunch, Monday noon, 
June 28, $1 

August 2-7—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Seventh World 
Meeting, Tokyo, Japan 

September 30-October 1—Central Con- 
vention District, Lock Haven 

October 8—Northwestern Convention 
District, Meadville 

October 14-16—Western 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 22-23—Eastern 
District, Bethlehem 

October 22—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 
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EXPERIENCE 


Experience has taught thousands of teach- 
ers, who have been ill or injured, that 
a teacher’s income protection policy is a 
real life saver when the regular pay- 
check stops. 








Experience has also taught many teach- 
ers that our new Special Teacher’s 
Income Protection Policy, which guaran- 
tees you an income for 52 weeks for 
sickness and accident disability, is one 
of the very best policies for teachers. 


Heed Experience! 


Insure with us today and we will pay 
you $25.00 to $37.50 per week whenever 
you are sick or disabled by accident. 














The Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 


(A Legal Reserve Co.) 


Home Office Lancaster, Pa. | 
| 
| 











67TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., FEBRUARY 20-25th 1937 


OFFICIAL ROUTE ITINERARY (PSEA)* 





Going Trip—Eastern Group—(Via Washington, D. e 
FERKRUARY No. 41 
Fri. 19th Lv. Philadelphia PRR 30th St. 7.24 PM 9. 13 PM 
Fri. 19th Ar. Washington, DC PRR 10.05 PM 11.35 PM 
Fri. 19th Lv. Harrisburg PRR 5.15 PM 17.27 PM 
Fri. 19th Ar. Washington, DC PRR 8.39 PM 10.40 PM 

(Note) Special Train No. 41 
Fri. 19th Lv. Washington So. Ry. 10.45 PM | 12.05 AM (20th) 
Sat. 20th Ar. Chattanooga So. Ry. CT 2.30 PM| 4.35 PM 











Western Group—(Via Cincinnati, O.) 


Fri. 19th Lv. Pittsburgh PRR 10.50 PM 
Sat. 20th Ar. Cincinnati, O. PRR 7.25 AM 
Sat. 20th Lv. Cincinnati Southern Railway 8.00 AM 
Sat. 20th Ar. Chattanooga Southern Railway CT 2.50 PM 


(Both groups consolidate at Chattanooga) 


Sat. 20th Lv. Chattanooga Southern Ry. Special 8.00 PM 
Sun. 2lst Ar. New Orleans Southern Ry. Special 8.00 AM 
RETURN SCHEDULE (Note) No. 42 Spl. Train 
Thur. 25th Lv. New Orleans So. Ry. CT 8.40 PM 11.00 PM 
Fri. 26th Ar. Chattanooga So. Ry. CT 11.00 AM 11.10 AM 
Western Group—(Via Cincinnati) No. 42-4 

Fri. 26th Lv. Chattanooga Southern Ry. 
Fri. 26th Ar. Cincinnati Southern Ry. ET 9.25 PM 
Fri. 26th Lv. Cincinnati PRR 
Sat. 27th Ar. Pittsburgh PRR 
Eastern Group—(Via Washington) No. 42 

Fri. 26th Lv. Chattanooga Southern Ry. CT 11.20 AM 
Sat. 27th Ar. Washington Southern Ry 6.40 AM 











Sat. 27th Lv. Washington PRR 7.45 AM 
Sat. 27th Ar. Harrisburg PRR 10.58 AM 
Sat. 27th Lv. Washington PRR 7.30 AM 
Sat. 27th Ar. Philadelphia PRR 30th St. 9.49 AM 





*PSEA Executive Council approved the Southern Railway 
System as the Official Route. 


NOTE: Special train is tentative—contingent upon sufficient patronage 
materializing. Hence your support is solicited. 
For railroad and Pullman fares, reservations, or further in- 
formation, etc., please communicate with: 
W. M. McCULLOUGH, Dist. Passr. Agt., Southern Railway 
System, 1410 Real Est. Tr. Bidg., Philadelphia 











Pennsylvania Academy of Science, 


1937 Meeting 
Ta regular annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Science for 1937 is scheduled to be held at Lancaster 
on Friday and Saturday, March 26 and 27. The Academy 
will meet jointly with the Lancaster Branch of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science and the 
Pennsylvania Conference of College Physics Teachers. The 
Lancaster branch will provide the program for Friday eve- 
ning. On Saturday a joint meeting is planned of general 
interest. Especially invited papers on biophysics and geo- 
physics are also being considered for presentation at that 
time. It is hoped that all scientists, professional or 
amateur, and particularly teachers of science throughout 
Pennsylvania and in near-by states will make a strong effort 
to attend these meetings. The Junior Academy will also 
meet at this time. The large membership of the Lancaster 
branch insures a diversified program. 

It is not necessary that those attending the meetings be 
members of the American Association, the Physics Con- 
ference, or the Pennsylvania Academy. Any persons inter- 
ested will be cordially welcome. Those not on the Academy 
mailing list and desiring final notices and further informa- 
tion are requested to communicate with the Secretary, V 
Earl Light, Lebanon Valley College, Annville. 

—BRADFORD WILLARD. 


$125 for Essays by Children 


Digest and Review is in search of a new source of ma- 
terial. It is inspired in this by the sublimely fresh work of 
children in the arts, to be seen in several American Mu 
seums. The editors announce that they will examine the 





writings of all children 15 years of age or less, submitted 
by their teachers. The best of these essays will be re- 
printed in Digest and Review. Write for contest conditions 
to Contest Editor, Digest and Review, 132 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 


Business Machines Contest 

The International Business Machines Corporation’s third 
annual competition is open to all junior and senior students 
iti public, private, and parochial high schools in the United 
States and its territorial possessions. The topic this year 
is “Today's Need for Thoughtful Effort.” The national 
award will be a four-year university tuition scholarship at 
a college of the winner’s choice. Fifty-two awards will 
be made to state and territorial winners, and fifty-two 
awards to the schools which they attend. Write E. C van 
Dyke, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York City, for details. 


Part of the Day's Work 


HE following letter from a member in Mansfield was 
received by Georgia C. Rawson, Manager, State Teachers’ 
Magazines, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. Miss Rawson, with the 
cooperation of the PSEA office, relieved the writer from the 
demands of a publishing corporation, which through ques- 
tionable sales methods was trying to collect a bill of $37.50: 
“My dear Miss Rawson: 

“I wish to express my sincere gratitude for the service 
you have rendered me,—first, to you for your personal 
efforts and then to the organization you represent. I never 
before realized that the PSEA served its members in such 
matters. Will you extend my thanks to all of the people 
who helped to make this possible?” 





STATE « TEACHERS «+ COLLEGE 


ae COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLANVIA 


NEW YORK 
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A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg .......... Commerce and Atypical Education ............ Francis B. Haas 
Catifermia. «2.246.050 Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ......... Robert M. Steele Edi 
OT, ee Industrial Arts and Home Economics ........... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
RI :05'us ce x vie ba ee aI OA iene I eae oka Weds ee G. C. L. Riemer 
E. Stroudsburg ....... I so i0.0-y ska wher neae en ers «a's T. T. Allen Ponve 
eee ey Be NE. 6 iis. ov 66 05 a a Vanaesareerekinw ates Carmon Ross 
BURNIE | o: ciooses Reuse ee Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music ...... Samuel Fausold 
IE <n siccicxee ven Library and Art Education ............esesse08 Q. A. W. Rohrbach Ce 
Sack Moevet...... 602 oe Phsee ce es, HOOT OORT TERETE TE Dallas W. Armstrong Te 
NAANBHEIG. s.cieu% sista are Home Economics and Music ................ Arthur T. Belknap (Acting) 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts ................eecees Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ i errr eer Albert Lindsay Rowland Dire 
Slippery Rock ....... LE ee ee mam ee Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................... Charles S. Swope 

e 





All institutions offer two-year advanced curriculum in elementary education for Nor- 
mal School graduates, four-year curriculum in elementary education and preparation for 
the State Standard Limited Certificate, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school 
field and in the senior high school field. Curricula in special fields are offered only in 
designated institutions. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST e¢ ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 








